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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
conscifgiansinns 
fP.HE Dawes scheme has already been accepted by the 
French Government and is certain to be signed 
by the German even if the Reichstag 
rejects it. But although we are on the road to peace, no 
honest person can deny that there is an alarming number 
and variety of lions on the path. Trade rivalries and dread- 


Government, 





ful anticipations about the industrial results of reparations | 


are already occupying the attentioa which a few days ago 
was being bestowed upon the question whether the Dawes 
scheme would or would not go through. Then, again, 
there are the questions of the payment of Allied debts, 
and of French seeurity. 
difficulties in our first leading article, and here we will 
confine ourselves to giving a summary of the debates in 
France and Germany. 
* 


We have written of some of these 


* xe R 


M. Herriot made his statement on the London Confer- 
ence in the French Chamber on Thursday, August 21st. 
He took the bold line that he was there not by any means 





as an apologist but as the bearer of very substantial 
advantages, He was interrupted noisily by both the 
Communists and the extreme Right, but on the whole he 
had a very favourable reeeption. He said that 
aware that he would be ettacked because he had proposed 
the principle of arbitration in regulating the payments 
in kind by Germany. No doubt that principle modified 
the power of the Reparations Committee, but he was 
persuaded that the result would to 
Kranee. He had been accused of letting the French 
case for the occupation of the Ruhr go by default, but 
as a matter of fact that problem had dominated the 
negotiations from first tc last. He had to choose between 
isolated action and the re-establishment of the Entente. 


he was 


be advantageous 


| He had decided in faveur of the Entente, and he now 


appealed to Parliament to confirm his choice. As for 
inter-Allied debts, they would be considered at a special 
Conference for which the Government was carefully pre- 
paring. Security would be considered at another Con- 
ference. His own opinicn was that in this matter France 
ought to take the first step. 

k x # * 

The debate in the French Chamber was continued on 
Friday, August 22nd, vhen M. Tlerriot explained that 
Mr. MacDonald’s letter about the Ruhr, which a Com- 
munist delegate had described as a “ of the 


London Agreement,” had really been handed to him 


disavowal 


before the Agreement was signed. Mr. MacDonald’s 
action had been pertectly correct. Other Right and 
Left criticism was to the effect that Britain was not 


giving up her great Navy. But M. Herriot replied that 
Lord Beatty had reminded him at the Spithead Review 
of how many ships had been scrapped as the result of the 
Washington Conferenec, and had added: “ That is a 
sacrifice which we have made to peace.” The Socialists, 
who delivered a strong retrospective attack on M. Poin- 
caré, promised their solid support to M. Herriot, and M. 
Briand warmly congratulated the new Government on 
having re-established the Entente. 
* * * 

When the debate wes continued last Saturday much 
interest was excited by the speech of General Desticker, 
who quoted Marshal Foch as having declared that the 
Ruhr had nothing to do with the 
security of France. Marshal Foch considered that all 
that was necessary for security was to be found in the 
Treaty of Versailles. M. Herriot wound up the debate 
in a speech of transparently strong conviction, Let them, 
he said, completely restore the Entente, and then France 
could proceed to lay her case as 1 gards inter-Allied debts 
before both Great United States. For 
the security of France Germany must be disarmed ; but 
for the security of French trade Germany must not be 
ruined. Thus wisdom grows in France week by week, 
In the early hours of last Sunday morning the Chamber 
voted and gave the Government the large majority of 


132 votes 


+ 


occupation of the 


sritain and the 


336 against 204. 
* * x * 
On Tuesday the French Senate spent the whole day 
in debating the London Agreement. The feature of 
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the debate was the long speech by M. Poincaré, who 
argued that M. Herriot had made no use of the various 
epenings which the Conference gave him for extracting 
concessions. M. Herriot had little difliculty in defending 
himself. The contrast between these two protagonists 
was really remarkable—M. Poincaré, inflexible and 
frigidly precise, regarding the whole matter almost 
inhumanly as a piece of arithmetic, and M. Herriot, 
with tolerance and expansiveness, urging the essential 
importance of an Allied understanding on moral and 
psychological grounds if general peace was to be made 
even a probability. The Govemment received a very 
handsome majority. 
* x * * 

On Friday, August 22nd, in the Reichstag the German 
Government attempted to explain their position with 
regard to the London Conference, but were compelled 
to postpone the debate owing to the interruptions of 
the Communists. Dr. Marx mace a fresh and successful 
attempt last Saturday. As the Times correspondent 
says, the province in the debate allotted to each of the 
three members of the London ddegation had evidently 
been mapped out in advance. D>. Marx, the Chancellor, 
struck a balance between aim end achievement at the 
Conference. The Finance Ministe,, Herr Luther, demon- 
strated the consequences of refusing to sign the London 
Pact. Herr Stresemann, the Foreign Minister, defended 
the action of the delegation with regard to the Ruhr, 
on the ground that, though the terms were not good, 
they were the best that could possibly be obtained. 
The Chancellor’s general summary was to the effect 
that though no new point disadvantageous to Germany 
had been introduced at the Conference, certain points 
advantageous to Germany had actually been gained. 
The delegates knew what the Dawes scheme meant before 
they went to London, and would have accepted it in any 
ease, and yet they had returned to Germany with a 
slightly improved Dawes scheme. 

* * 7 * 

Herr Stresemann was the most successful in standing 
up to the ferocity and bitterness of the Nationalists. 
His ripostes were very good, and after all he had on his 
side the substantial fact that the London Agreement 
means the substitution of arbitration for “ sanctions.” 
The tactics of the Nationalists would have been much 
more effective if they could have produced any concrete 
alternative scheme, but in the continued debate on 
Monday all that their leader, Herr Hergt, could do was 
vaguely to demand that the terms for the evacuation 
of the Ruhr should be revised. However, the Nation- 
alists, it is believed, are about to produce a definite plan 
with regard to the Ruhr. The less immoderate members 
ef the party have little hope of changing the date, but 
it is thought that further guarantees might be obtained 
that the French troops really will disappear within a 
year. The decisive vote in the Reichstag has not yet 
been taken when we go to press on Thursday, but Dr. 
Marx has announced that the Government will sign 
the agreement on Saturday in any case and look to the 
future to obtain Parliamentary consent. The debate 
en Wednesday is really not worth summarizing as reason 
broke down under passion and much time was spent 
in a free fight. 

“ * * * 

In the Bengal Legislative Council on Tuesday the 
Swarajist motion for the total rejection of Ministers’ 
salaries was carried by 68 votes to 66. This is a grave 
incident, though it was not unexpected. The question 
now is whether the Governor, Lord Lytton, will act on 
his constitution. rights and take over the administration 
of the Transferred Departments. In the Central Provinces 








——————__. 
organized obstruction has been successfully treated by 
the means provided in the Constitution, and after Mr. 
MacDonald’s recent declaration that no party in Great 
Britain would allow itself to be frightened by Indian 
threats or Indian obstruction,. there can be little doubt 
that Lord Lytton would have ample support from home, 
* * * * 

The situation in Bengal is extremely unpleasant, as 
there have been familiar symptoms such as in previous 
times preceded outbreaks of violence. Mr. C. R. Das, 
who leads the Opposition in the Bengal Legislative 
Council and is Mayor of Caleutta, recently excused political 
murder and openly commended a particular murderer, 
The significance of glorifying assassination at demonstra- 
tions throughout the Province cannot be missed. Lord 
Olivier has thought it right to express his belief in the 
noble aims of Mr. Das. But do the followers of Mr. Das 
even possess the purity of aim which may in one sense 
be attributed to single-minded fanatics? The well 
substantiated reports of corruption in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council since the extremists obtained a majority 
are very discouraging. Votes have been bought and sold, 

* * * * 

The Labour Party agents in the country, as we read 
in the Westminster Gazette of Wednesday, have been 
warned to be ready for a possible General Election in the 
first week of December. We wish we could think that 
local Unionist organizations have the enthusiasm and 
the power of hard work which is apparent in the Labour 
organizations throughout the country. The local Labour 
bodies get an enormous amount of voluntary work done, 
which, after all, is always work of the best quality, 
and they are particularly good at raising funds locally 
instead of appealing, as the older parties do, to head- 
quarters. The reasons given in the Westminster Gazette 
for having a General Election in December instead of 
after the next Budget, as Mr. Snowden wished, are that 
Mr. Snowden’s differences with the Prime Minister 
represent divergent principles which promise later to 
split the Labour Party. The differences concern the 
Government’s policy with regard to both Germany and 
Russia. As we have pointed out in our first leading 
article; fears about the industrial results of the Dawes 
scheme are already agitating Labour in various fields. 
The Prime Minister has promised to set up a Special 
Committee to advise him how to safeguard our trade from 
threatened European treaties or combinations, and it 1s 
obvious that the whole issue of Free Trade versus Protee- 
tion ‘may be raised. 

* * * ~ 

Protectionists in the Labour ranks are growing in 
numbers. That is not to be wondered at. Labour 
Parties all over the world, except in Great Britain, are 
Protectionists. The step from protecting one’s labour 
to protecting the results of one’s labour is a short and 
seemingly logical one. If the Free Trade versus Proteec- 
tion issue should be raised again, it might be under quite 
new conditions—we mean under conditions which will 
have prejudiced Free Trade in advance. Free ‘Trade 
as a doctrine is, in our judgment, unassailable, but we 
can, alas ! only too easily imagine circumstances in which 
Free Trade cannot be saved. 

* * * * 

In Dublin, last Saturday, many of the old associates 
of Michael Collins met to pay a tribute to his memory. 
The Times correspondent rightly calls the mecting 
significant, as all the speeches were in the same strain— 
in strong advocacy of the complete independence of 
Ireland. Indeed, this memorial meeting was summoned 
by the Irish Republican Army Organization, the body 
which inspired the recent mutiny in the Free State 
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——— 
Army. Mr. Liam Tobin, formerly aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General, who presided, said that they all stood 
for what Collins himself fought for—abs« lute independence. 
This, of course, is to attribute to Collins an aim which 
he publicly disavowed when he accepted the Treaty and 
put on the uniform of a Free State General. It may 
he, as has frequently been said, that Michael Collins 
rivately regarded the Treaty as a stepping-stone to 
Republicanism. In any the memorial meeting 
thought fit to honour the dead leader by imputing to 





ease, 


him essential dishonesty. 
* * * * 

Mr. Joseph MacGrath said that if the Republicans 
had not lately impressed the public by their progress, 
the reason was that they recognized that a step in the 
wrong direction might be the end of a forward movement. 
He adv ised his hearers to work for the unity which 
Michacl Collins always preached and which he would 
probably have achieved if he had lived. Most of the 
news which reaches us from Ireland confirms the tone 
of this meeting. Republicanism is growing, if only 
because it is the only possible alternative to the policy 
of the Free State. The poor figure cut by the released 
Mr. De Valera does not alter this fact. Every Government 
in power suffers a declension, swift or gradual, in popu- 
larity. The Free State Administration is unpopular ; 
consequently Republicanism goes ahead. We cannot 
help being struck, however, by the fact that in none 
of these Republican speeches was there any railing 
against Ulster. There was much talk of unity, and 
whether that unity was intended to comprise Ulster 
or not, it was a different thing from threats to Ulster. 

“ “ * * 

If Republicanism in Ireland extends as it is doing now, 
the time will come when the British Government will 
discover that even if the miracle of a boundary settle- 
ment should be performed, nothing will have been settled 
after all. Denunciation of the Act of 1821 would put 
the Irish question back at the beginning again. If the 
British Government have not informed themselves about 
the probable tendencies in Ireland, they are following 
marshlights on to the quaking bogs of Ireland. We wish 
that they could be induced to consider what their proper 
course should be in the event of a breakdown of the Free 
State Act. We have never doubted ourselves that by 
far the best course would be to let the South of Ireland 
call itself what it liked. There is no danger in a name, 
but there is very great danger in a condition of false 
and hollow allegiance which disguises active hostility. 

* » * * 

During the War Great Britain was compelled to pretend 
that the Southern Irish were friendly and to treat them 
as though they were, though all the time they were 
stabbing us in the back. They would have been less 
formidable as declared enemies than as nominal friends. 
If the Southern Irish were allowed to walk off with 
their baneful gift of full independence, as we hold they 
ought to be, they would, of course, receive no further 
financial consideration from us. The Irish problem, 
provided always, of course, that the safety of the North 
of Ireland was and that compensation 
was required for dispossessed loyalists in the South, 
would as nearly as possible be ended. It will be objected, 
of course, that we could not allow the South of Ireland 
to be a jumping-off place for other enemies than the 
lrish. We admit that there would be a risk, but really 
we are only choosing between risks. The British Fleet 
could police the Jrish Seas easily cnough. The 
which we accept at present are great and incessant. 
We are reminded of the remark of Thiers after the 
revolution of 1848 in Paris, Asked why he had not 


guaranteed, 


risks 








taken such and such a course, he replied that to do that 
would have been to destroy the monarchy. But the 
monarchy had been destroyed anyhow. In much the 
same way people are accustomed to talk in this country 
of the importance of avoiding terrible risks in Ireland 
which, as a matter of fact, beset us already and have 
long done so, 
* * * * 

The building dispute which had lasted seven weeks 
was settled last Sunday. Work was resumed on Monday. 
The terms of settlement were an immediate increase 
of 4d. an hour, except in towns where there has been 
1d. increase since September 26th, 1923. In those 
towns the 4d. increase is to operate from October Ist, 


1924. It was agreed that disputes regarding hours 
of work should be considered locally within seven 
days. From the beginning of next year the number of 


working hours per weck is to be 464. A joint committee 
of twelve members from each side is to consider the 
problem of time which is lost through bad weather, 
and is to report within six months. London is to be 
the subject of a special inquiry. Liverpool, whose case 
was peculiar, has accepted the national agreement with 
the proviso that the local agreement as to wages shaljl 
hold good till February, 1926. 
* * * * 

It is not altogether satisfactory that the privileged 
position of the Liverpool men should continue to be a 
vause of heart-burning and jealousy to their fellow-workergs 
throughout the rest of the country, but probably it 
could not be helped. Another reflection that occurs 
to us is that the dispute, which has been replete with 
misunderstanding on both sides, could have been settled 
long ago but for Liverpool. As the employers have now 
made a considerable concession to Liverpool, the country 
will feel that a similar concession at the beginning might 
have spared us the disastrous delay in building houses. 
It is to be hoped that employers and employees have at 
last come to the end of their misunderstandings, and will 
show that they are able to trust one another a little more. 
The skill with which the Ministry of Labour has conducted 
the negotiations deserves a word of commendation. 

* * * * 

Mr. W. Walters Butler, Chairman of Messrs. Mitchell 
and Butlers, one of the largest brewery companies in 
the Midlands, said recently at the annual meeting of 
the company that in his opinion the temperance problem 
could be solved only by the State purchasing the Trade 
outright. He recognized that in the present financial 
circumstances of the country State purchase was probably 
not practicable, but he did not see why municipalities 
should not signify their desire that the State or the 
municipalities should be permitted to take over 
breweries and licensed houses. The Daily Herald has 
spoken of Mr. Butler as advocating Municipal Socialism. 
Mr. Butler, who, we imagine, is anything but a Socialist, 
of course advocated State or municipal purchase for 
the simple reason that it is the only way of removing 
from the Trade the incentive to make profits by encourag- 
ing excessive drinking. Keenly competitive conditions 
at present almost compel landlords to sell as much drink 
State or municipal servants would not 
From a commercial point of view 


as they can. 
have this incentive. 
they would be worse traders, but from the point of view 
of temperance better traders. 
* * * x 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101} ; Thursday 

week, 101;; a year ago, 102%. 
8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 77 ik3 
Thursday week, 783 ; a year ago, 80j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Sa 
REPARATIONS AND INDEBTEDNESS. 
spite of grumblings, protests and threats the 

Agreement of the Allies is going through. The 


French Senate on Tuesday did not merely let it through, 
but passed a vote of confidence in M. Herriot by 200 
votes to 40. And it did this after listening to a long 





and impressive speech by M. Poincaré, in which the | 
ex-President and ex-Premier used all his great dialectical | 


power to show that M. Herriot had been a bad bargainer, 
The Chamber, though by a smaller majority, showed the 
same confidence in M. Herriot. 

The Germans are equaily determined not to let the 
work done in London be brought to nought. 
the German Chancellor, has declared that his Government 
mean to sign in any case, even if to do so should involve 
a dissolution. The better opinion, however, appears 
to be that when the vote is taken in the Reichstag on 


Dr. Marx, | 


Thursday, after we have gone to press, it will be found | 


that the necessary two-thirds majority will be secured. 
The responsibility of rejection is too great for any political 
party to shoulder. 

But though the Pact of London will stand, it is evident 
that there is a real and growing danger of the Dawes 
Report proving, 
discord. The French men of business, now that they 
are getting close to reparations, on the grand scale, are 
beginning to dread their effect upon the French industrial 
situation. They are thinking on Bismarckian 
and wondering whether they will be able to resist the 
ill effects on employment which must follow the German 
There sings in their ears: ‘In the end 
But if we take 
goods from elsewhere we shall not want to make them 


lines, 


payments. 
payments can only be made in goods. 


for ourselves, and then down will go the demands for | 


our home labour.” In a word, they are beginning to 
see that reparations mean dumping—dumping of the 
most terrific kind. Ordinary dumping is merely a question 
of low price. The men who 


Therefore the goods dumped are orders for other goods 
5B bad 


dump want an exchange. 


to be set against them, either through a direct exchange | 


or through a money payment which, though it may 
travel half round the world, will ultimately come back 
By the very nature of reparation 
payment there is no such exchange. It would not 
be a reparation if it were. The things are put down at 
your door and you have to pay nothing in return. The 
effect of that is that the worker is indulged with the luxury 
ofarest. That, however, means, under modern industrial 
conditions, disaster for the workers affected. 
then, that half France has begun to tremble. 

A sense of discordant anxiety and of approaching danger 
is beginning to arise in this country also. It is true that 
we do not expect much, or indeed anything, in the way 
of reparations ; but, all the same, our big men of business 
and our employers scent danger. To begin with, they 
feel that if Germany has got to make vast payments to 
France, she must produce more largely in order to get 
the gold which she can give to France, if Franee by her 
tariff should prevent a certain proportion of the payments 
being made in goods. In that 
forced to sell more goods abroad in the so-called neutral 
markets. The result of that must be—so essentially 
international is trade—that reparations for France will 
have a reflex action here and throw men out of employ- 
ment. 

There is another cause for alarm here. The French 
Government experts and commercial advisers believe 


as an order for goods, 


No wonder, 


vase Germany will be | 


i their way through the economic labyrinth. 





when applied, a veritable apple of | 


that they can to a great extent get round the dangers f 
their trade being killed by kindness. They calculate that 
by encouraging selected payments in kind, they will get rid 
of the danger in question. They are thinking 
which are not at present made in France, and 


cannot directly injure French producers, wheth 


of L200ds 
therefore 
T Capital. 


ists or workers. Rather, these goods can be used to 
subsidize and stimulate existing French industries 


Coal and dye-stuffs are examples of what we mean 
Coal is not a manufactured commodity in the ordinary 
sense, but rather a source of power. The dumping of 
coal, it is argued, is like bringing a waterfall or an clectrip 
current into one’s factory yard. Dye-stuffs, of Which 
the Germans still largely held the seeret, are a similar 
case. They are the mainspring of many industries, If 
you have got specially good and cheap dye-stuffs you ¢ 
set plenty of other things going. 
Frenchman’s contention. 

The English miners, quick to scent danger, are already 
noting the potential consequences of the German pay- 
ments to France in kind, and have demanded an interview 
with the Prime Minister, Mr. Cook, the Secretary of the 
Federation, in a statement made on Tuesday, declared 
that the International Committee of Miners had unapj- 
mously decided to urge on their respective Governments 


an 
At any rate, that js the 


| that no further reparations should be paid by Germany 


in coal, The operation of the Dawes Report, he went on 
to say, would be very detrimental to the mining industry 
of this country. And then followed this very significant 
statement :— 


“The fact of the matter is that we are not prepared to allow 
any political considerations or ect our 
economic conditions, no matter what the political party may be, 


political exigencies to af 


We desire to hear what the Prime Minister has to say before taking 
| further action. We are very much concerned about the whek 
business. In the export districts in South Wales and Norihumber 





land, thousands of men are already on notice or short tine 
and the position is causing us considerable anxiety. 
take it from me that the Executive are not prepared to ; 
coal-mining industry to be further jeopardized by 
scheme.” 





What is the lesson for us from the fears and anxicties 
It is that if 
reparations are going to cause such trouble here merely 


caused by the dread of reparations ? 


by their indirect action, we must consider what is going 
to happen if we collect our debts from the Allies and 
receive them in goods for which there will be no exchange. 
We beliéve that stability 
in price levels is a prime necessity for this country, 


Our readers know our answer. 


and that vast payments to us for reparations and debts 
How 


fully answer that 


will injure us, not help us. Our readers will ask: 
can these things be? We 
question at the tail end of an article, but we may, at any 
rate, indicate the key to the solution. Hf people wil 
bear in mind that buying and selling are only 
and can be nothing else, and that buying and selling are 


cannot 


barter, 


not different transactions but the same viewed from two 
different sides, it will be much casier for them to find 
Another 
way of presenting the essential principle of barter is to 
note that you are never paid in gold. Gold is simply 
an automatic memorandum, made with a very costly 
material, of a For example: 
Jones has bartered a ton of pig-iron with Smith against 
so many quarters of corn, or barley, or oats, or so many 
specific manufactured articles, in regard to which he is 
to have his choice. The gold is merely the medium 
of the exchange, and its weight the ingeniously devised 
measure for saying how much Smith or Jones is to 
have of the things of his choice. 

But in the case of the payments we are considering, 
there is no barter, no exchange, and hence the trouble. 
Spain during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
took large payments without barter, and see whit 


bartering transaction. 
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! 
happened. Gold was dumped on her as a tribute from | never very exhilarating, they are now completely robbed 
| 
| 
| 








her colonies exactly like a reparation payment, and | of charm by having become a uniform blackish grey. 
nothing was taken in exchange. It killed employment Pollokshiclds the chief residential suburb, lies, however, 
in Spain, that is, killed heme trade and commerce, | across the river on the south, so that the Clyde, though 
and the Spanish population were given a three hundred | narrow, is a prominent feature of the town, especially 
| as a frequent method of crossing it is by ferry. 
Everywhere along the uniformly grey  stone-built 
J. Sr. Lore SrTrAcHEY. streets run the council’s trams, neat, smallish conveyances 
upon which no advertisement, good or bad, is allowed 
to appear. I have called the streets uniform, but in a 
sense it is only their rather depressing colour which 


years’ rest. The result was not a happy one. That is 


a lesson to be remembered, 
a les 


GLASGOW ; OR, HERCULES AND HIS 
STABLE, 


NE morning carly in the year 1860, forty or fifty 


makes them appear so. For Glasgow, an extreme town 
in many ways, is in nothing more so than in the way 
in which the British “ salad” method of town lay-out is 
exemplified. A shipyard with pneumatic rivetters going 
hard will back against a church by ‘* Greek ”? Thomson, 
or, If you go through a narrow archway set between 


t=] 


+e 


prosperous-looking gentlemen might have been 
observed, mufflers or plaids round their necks and 
top hats pulled well down on their heads, stepping into 
a number of carriages that drew up in turn at the doors prosperous shops, you may find yourself in the midst of 
that life of abjection and squalor for which Glasgow 
is famous, 
IIere in high narrow houses behind the prosperous 


of the City Chambers in Glasgow. 
They were the bailics and councillors of the city, who 


were to drive up into the mountains over some exceedingly | 
rough roads to inspect one of the most audacious water 
schemes that had been contrived since the time of the 
ans. Only the vear before the waters of Loch ; : : ‘ ; > 
pomens. Ny , | It is, of course, an aggravation of the lot of these unfor- 
Katrine, thirty miles away, had been made to flow under | 
‘ rT abet] pagan 7 | tunate people that they must often pay such extremely 
iis and across valleys into tne very heart o i CRY, . ‘ ‘ . 5 ae 
hills . : . ’? | high rents. Generally as much as eight shillings a week, 
or twelve shillings if it is ‘“ furnished,” is charged for 
‘a single apartment 


| shops, and in big areas near the docks, live—not 
| necessarily the poor, but the underdogs of Glasgow. 


and now the embodied council was setting out on the | 
first of those stately yet exhilarating inspections which 
were by law established, and which were later destined 
to become one of the most festive incidents of the official 


‘ 


| what is euphemistically known as 
| house,” Z.e., one room in a very high, narrow, dark, and 
Suge si ? : horribly stale and verminous old house. If a com- 
life of the City Council. . ; ; ' 
2 ; . Be gt ; parison of value for money between Glasgow rents and 
[To this day the well-deserved civie junket of the | ‘ 


: ea those in country places, or even in other towns, has led 
annual water inspection continues in Glasgow, as does i 


| to the present rent strike—an agitation for a return to 
| pre-War prices, not a strike against conditions in general 


also the spirit of enterprise and foresight which animated | 
F then the movement may continue to be regrettable, 


that elate, serious and high-hatted little assemblage of 
more than sixty years ago. 

The Glasgow City Council still sueceeds in undertakings 
before which a municipality might well quail, For 


but it is at least comprehensible. 
There are clearly several causes which have gone to 
. 2 ‘ ie the making of Glasgow's slum problem, but when we 
example, we find it letting furnished rooms by the week | 5 cis | meh 
wea ee pitt | have enumerated them all, the conditions hardly seem 
or month, keeping lodging-houses for the still more | ? 
; , j et tes ‘ accountable. 
migratory, and having constantly in its immediate care |” : 
| he first cause is clearly that the industries of Glasgow 
| 


some two hundred sick babies. It engages besides with 
call for a great proportion of unskilled labour; then there 


marked success in all the trading and administrative tasks | ; 
was here in a rather special degree the need for protection 


from the wild Highlands which made a huddle of so 
governed. For though it would unfortunately not be true | M@?y Scottish towns. For the last twenty years and 
to say that the council touched nothing that it did not | it continues—there has been a steady immigration 
. of country people who have been more or less 
an aesthetic character witness to the contrary), yet the | Starved out of cither Ireland or the Highlands. These 
ae | immigrants were, and are, almost invariably very wild 

and very poor and have no idea of town life, which is, 
after all, an art even if a simpler one than that of living 
in the country. They therefore, by their habits and their 
indifference, make worse conditions which are already 
indifference or incompetence of its citizens. bad. Add to these causes the present natural increase of 
Glasgow will strike the stranger who knows such a | Population—six to seven thousand a week throughout 
port as Belfast as lying very far up its river. There | the country and the tendency of men to prey upon 
are fields along the Clyde between Glasgow and the sea, each other's necessities, and you have perhaps begun to 
and when one of the big ships for which it is famous is | S¢¢ how such a thing as a Glasgow slum area may 
built in Glasgow, the river is so narrow there as to 
make its launch a matter of nicely calculated inches, There arc, then, living in the rich City of Glasgow, 
The town lies on both banks, but with perhaps a slightly | at the present time, between twelve and thirteen thousand 
larger part to the north—some of the worst condemned | familics who are about as well off as Neolithic man. 
The centuries have been in vain for them. Their bodies 
are stamped and distorted by their miseries, and for 


more usually undertaken by large corporations, Glasgow 
is, in fact, a paradox, for it is a very bad city very well 


adorn (various of its possessions which set out to have 


representatives of the Glasgow citizens do seem to have 
administrative ability in an unusually high degree. 
To account, then, for the complete unsuitability for 
human habitation of large and densely populated arcas 
of Glasgow we must look to some other cause than the 





come about, 


areas, for instance, a district which was cleaned up in 
the middle of the last century and now surprises with a 
rectangular lay-out, and also the town’s central feature | no reason or fault they and their children are disinherited 
in as far as it has one, This is a public garden known | and cut off so that they have neither light nor air, nor 
as Kelvin Grove, across whose steep, narrow valley the | quict nor beauty, and many have lost the bodily vigour 
buildings of the University and a big hospital face a} whereby they might regain the common necessary 
large public hall and the art gallery. Here are fine | things which they have lost, 

sites, but they are occupied by buildings conceived in It is difficult to say what will strike the stranger as 
the less inspired moments of Victorian Gothicism, and,‘ most tragic, the efforts of some of these men and womea 
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® keep to a human standard in these old wicked teeming 
places, or the hopelessness and abandonment of others. 
These you see supine—half dressed, almost without 
possessions. If it is fine they sit in the gutter with 
mot even energy to get to one of the parks. They seem 
as if enchanted by a new and loveless Circe, and the pig, 
the weasel and the wolf are revealed. 

Some people return from a visit to Glasgow surprised 
at the comparative healthiness of the children brought 
ap in these conditions. But personally I was struck 
by the prevalence of rickets, eye diseases, chronic colds, 
and the air of stupid forlornness of the toddling children. 
A woman medical oflicer told me that a baby which is 
born healthy is apt to “ go back” in the bad districts 
where it is subjected to conditions of dirt, bad air, dark- 
acess and hunger. 

At these conditions, and at so much childhood thrown 
away, the Council does not look on entirely helpless, 
but constantly plunges in a hand, now to bring a more 
than usually suffering child to the surface for a few weeks, 
now to keep the peace, or now and again to lift out a 
whole family permanently into reasonable conditions. 
All this the community does through its representatives, 
besides showing much initiative and foresight in such 
matters as open spaces and smoke abatement. As to 
the latter subject—one of the two most important 
eivic problems of to-day—Glasgow is to be the scene of 
an interesting experiment and may probably be before 
Nottingham in getting a low temperature carbonization 
plant to work on a large scale. But of this the Spectator 
hopes later to give a detailed account. 

«1 propos of open spaces, it is interesting to notice 
that the City Fathers of Glasgow have one aesthetic 
eharacteristic in common with most Britons. With 
much taste in natural beauty they have little or none 
im artificial beauty. They will go to immense pains to 
ebtain a fine viewpoint or ensure a beautiful show of 
flowers in a difficult climate, but, on the other hand, 
will tolerate absolutely any atrocity in the way of railings 
round those flowers, or of kiosks, bandstands, boat-houses, 
and so forth at that viewpoint; and, though the new 
part of their town hall is so much better than the old, 
they take, I suspect, but the slightest interest in the more 
permanent and more costly forms of architecture. Is 
there no official or voluntary body that could advise 
them? Does a city’s School of Art ever help in this 
sort of way? The citizens might just as well have their 
money's worth here as they do in gas and transport. 
The Corporation, I imagine, would be a delightful body 
to advise, as they are alert and probably not unduly 
conservative. For instance, they appear to take a great 
interest in the idea of a municipal theatre, and I gathered 
that it was only the grave issues—the tragedy—with 
which they are faced in the matter of housing that prevents 
such an enterprise from being seriously discussed. 

But while the needs of every day and of mere existence 
are so pressing, naturally nothing can be done. When 
shall we be allowed to tackle the housing question from 
the other side, and, if we cannot make our housing fit 
us, see if we could not do something to make our 
population fit our housing ? 

However, in Glasgow even the remedy of the voluntary 
eontrol of population seems to come too late. Mr. 
Bolitho, who wrote a series of articles on conditions 

there, put the figure as £60,000,000 if Glasgow is to be 
reasonably well housed. This sum Glasgow almost 
certainly cannot raise. I discussed the figure on the spot 
with several experts, who were not, so to say, prejudiced 
in its fsvour, and we arrived at the conclusion that it 
represented a rather conservative estimate. 


A. WituiAMs-ELLIs, 





SOME YOUNG CONSERVATIVES, 
By Rectnatp Berxetey, M.P. 


O much has been written and said about the leaders 
or the potential leaders, or those whom this critie 
or that critic would prefer to see as the leaders, of the 
Conservative Party, as to make any further contribution 
to that controversy unfruitful alike to the contributor 
and reader. But there are certain younger men, as vet 
unwithered by the blinding glare of controversial py). 
licity, who are, nevertheless, assured of intlucncing th 
fortunes of their party in the future to an extent difliculy 
to measure to-day. 

Of these the most outstanding is Mr. Edward Wood, 
calm, dispassionate and of considerable learning, oy 
who spurns partisan advantage and the triumph of 
debating points, a student of essentials and _ realities, 
A contrast both in temperament and in method but g 
future asset to his party of considerable value is Lon 
Eustace Perey—of warmer, though not necessarily 
deeper, enthusiasms, a practitioner in so far as he has 
already acquired them, and a ready learner in so fy 
as he has not, of the arts and devices of debate, a warrior 
eager for any advantage over his opponents for the sak 
of victory as a thing in itself, rather than as a step towards 
a definite objective. Among the younger men, thre 
stand out of roughly equal merit, though for differen 
causes—Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Lord Wolmer and Colonel 
Moore Brabazon. In comparison with Mr. Wood and 
Lord Eustace Perey, none of these three is quite of 
the same level of attainment, perhaps because they hay 
all had less responsibility than the former, and shown less 
activity in Opposition than the latter. The list is com- 
pleted by the addition of a slightly older man, but or 
whose qualities of mind and aptitude in debate hay 
not so far met with the recognition they deserve 
Mr. Betterton, the late Parliamentary Secretary to th 
Ministry of Labour. 

Out of a number of able men I pick these as most 
likely to influence the fortunes of the Conservative Party, 
principally for the reason that they put their politics 
upon a very high plane. One is by no means certain 
that Mr. Wood or Lord Eustace Percy may not in tly 
fullness of time find themselves moving along divergent 
paths. It is always possible that the crusading enthus- 
iasm of Lord Eustace will harden into fanaticism. Should 
that prove to be the case, he will become a reactionary. 
Should it not prove to be the case, expericnee and th 
growth of toleration will soften a nature a little inclined 
to regard other people with contempt. Mr. Wood, 
Colonel Moore Brabazon and Mr. Betterton are in no 
such danger; their influence will always be on the side 
of moderation. Lord Wolmer, and in a lesser degree 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, however, have the same tendency as 
Lord Eustace ; and they should guard themselves against 
too much rigidity of the mind. 

The power of Mr. Wood lies in his astonishing frankness 
and candour. He has in his grasp, if he cares to use it, 
the same control over the House of Commons as tliat 
formerly exercised by Sir Edward Grey. When Mr. Wood 
makes a statement, the first inclination of every hearer 
is to take it for granted. This is by no means the inclina- 
tion of the House of Commons with regard to all speakers. 
The corollary, however, is the imposition on Mr. Wood of 
the obligation never to voice the thoughts of another. 
No man can practise the conversational, ‘ thinking aloud ” 
type of speech, unless he is genuinely thinking his own 
thoughts. Words put into his mouth are unconvincing. 


There was an instance of that in the last Parliament. 
Mr. Wood, then Minister of Education, had represented 
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this country on the Council of the League of Nations. 
In the course of the work of the Council, decisions were 
taken in regard to the Saar Valley of which Mr. Wood 
cannot have approved. The conventions of diplomatic 
and parliamentary usage must have prevented him, 
having acted as the agent of his Government, from dis- 
sociating himself from the decisions taken. He made the 
official defence. It was not convincing. 

In any case, his greatest force lies less in his power of 
oratory than in his constructive and composing influence 
jn council. His is the type of the natural negotiator, the 
disarming mediator—the man who, by picking out 
swiftly what matters from what does not, is enabled, 
whilst holding firmly to principles, to keep an open mind 
as to the best methods of carrying them out. For a 
man who has reached Cabinet rank he is singularly free 
from bigotry—that fatal quality so apt to invade the 
minds of men of affairs who have spent their youth and 
middle age in the advocacy of one or another set of princi- 
ples or panaceas. Realism is commonly accounted evi- 
dence of a materialistic spirit, but, in politics, it is an 
essential quality, if not a saving grace. There are few 
branches of human endeavour in which the rules are 
subject to so many exceptions ; and not to recognize the 
exceptions, but to insist with unaccommodating rigidity 
upon the principle and nothing but the principle, may, in 
certain circumstances, be almost as serious a mistake as 
to deny the principle altogether. That, despite a natural 
high-mindedness, indeed, perhaps largely on account of 
the mental security derived from a conscious devotion to 
principle, is not an error into which Mr, Wood is likely 
to fall. 

Lord Eustace Percy is a cleverer man, a more energetic 
and forceful personality, a better debater, but taken all 
round a Jess impressive figure. Mr. Wood is a possible 
leader of the Conservative Party in the future—Lord 
Eustace Percy is not; and that is the difference. He 
has the vitiating qualities of intemperate advocacy, 
over-statement rather than under-statement, and, which 
is more serious because harder to correct, a positively 
bigoted prepossession in favour of his own ideas. Some 
degree of preference is only natural—indeed, the want 
of it would be a serious defect; but, as distinguished 
from Mr. Wood, who can keep an open mind, Lord 
Eustace Perey—probably on account of a certain intel- 
lectual superiority—is at present unable to resist the 
temptations of self-satisfaction; and, because that 
characteristic is one of the few that can never be wholly 
suppressed, he is unlikely to lead, though he may reach 
high Cabinet rank. For an insight into his mental 
make-up one has only to go to his book on the League 
of Nations. It is a singularly well-informed and well- 
written essay ; but staring out of every chapter is the 
contempt of the professional diplomatist for an organiza- 
tion of amateurs. Lord Eustace Percy would have made 
a very good priest-politician in the days when few were 
the people who could read or write. He would have 
covered the scientific investigations of the day—outside 
the Church—with caste-engendered ridicule. It is quite 
possible to conceive of him in the Middle Ages, ordering 

scientific books to be burnt because of their heresies. 
And nowadays he would have the League keep in its 
proper place (as he might define it) in relation to the 
priestly hierarchy and pontificate of the corps diplomatique. 

Of the others it is not possible to write so much. They 
have taken a less prominent part in the work of Govern- 
ment and in the work of Opposition ; and there is, for a 
consequence, less material upon which to base a detailed 
judgment. Mr. Ormsby-Gore is probably the _ best 
informed, but hardly pays sufficient attention to the 


graces of speaking. Lord Wolmer is a good speaker— 





rather in the old-fashioned vein, but with no lack of 
literary quality. Colonel Moore-Brabazon is distin- 
guished by the independence of his mind. He is un- 
doubtedly the most original of the younger Conservatives. 
And Mr. Betterton, considerably older than the others, 
is characterized by sagacity and moderation. 

Selection is always a difficult and, indeed, an invidious 
task. Those who read this paper will ask themselves : 
why pick out, among a number of men of considerable 
ability, these six? The answer, in no way a reflection 
upon other members of the same party, is that these 
have one important characteristic in common—a scrious 
conception of politics. Whatever may be their opinions, 
and however they may express them, so far as an observer 
may judge, they regard politics neither as a profession 
in which to succeed, nor as a game to be played according 
to the rules. They seem to have come to it in something 
of the spirit attributed to the Romans of the Republic, 
and before them to the Greeks in the great days of that 
country—a spirit expressed in the maxim salus populi 
suprema lex. And, however one may disagree with 
their opinions, that is an attitude of mind that commands 
the fullest measure of respect. 


“ALL-IN” NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


WE desire to draw attention to the excellent 

pamphlet—An “ All-in” National Insurance 
Scheme: Security for all Workers and their Families; by 
T. T. Broad (M.P. 1918-22); Price 6d.; Henley and Sons, 
Ltd., Denmark Street, London, W.C.2—in which 
Mr. Broad has set forth in outline his great national 
insurance scheme. ‘The little pamphlet provides a 
very full and clear answer to the people who are con- 
stantly asking, “ What is the Broad Scheme? What 
will it do? Why don’t we have it?” 

First, what are the benefits proposed? The scheme 
is going to provide Old Age Pensions of £1 a week for 
women and 30s. for men at the age of sixty-three. It 
is going to give Unemployment Benefit of 20s. a week 
to women and 30s. to men. It is going to give Sick 
Pay of 20s. per week to women and 30s, to men. The 
widows of all workers are to have 12s. 6d. per week, and 
fatherless children till they are fifteen and able to earn 
their own livings are to have 5s. a week each. The 
whole working population are to have medical and 
maternity benefits as at present. 

What will it cost? Mr. Broad answers 
£215,150,000 ; but in this calculation there is a surplus 
of £66,725,000 per annum allowed for which will 
accumulate into a Reserve Fund and also give a margin 
for cost beyond estimate. Obviously the scheme may 
cost more than is calculated. If it costs less, as it will 
if business revives, all the better; but no one but a 
fool would rely upon this possibility. If it costs more, 
that cost can be maintained out of the surplus 
£66,725,000. 

Where is the £215,000,000 to come from? Mr. Broad 
calculates that out of the 4,500,000 women workers he 
will get 1s. per week, i.e., £11,700,000. Out of the 
12,500,000 men workers he will get 1s. 6d. a week, or 
£48,750,000; and out of the employers he will get 
2s. 6d. a week, or £110,500,000. Finally, he will get 
out of the State 1s. per week per employable person, 
that is £44,200,000. Now the first thought of the 
ordinary man will be “This is all moonshine! The 
workers cannot, or at any rate will not, pay as much 
as Is. and Is. 6d. a week respectively.” The answer is, 
of course, that a very large proportion of them pay it 
already in their Health and Unemployment Insurances, 
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It comes at the present moment to close on this sum, 
and more contributions by the workers and also the 
State are added every session. Next the objector (and 
here let us say that he is the most useful and important 
of men) will say, “ You will never get 2s. 6d. per week 
from the employers.” The answer to this is that a very 
great number of the employers have already calculated 
that they will not lose on the transaction but may even 
gain, because they will be saved from a very great deal 
which they now pay out in various ways as voluntary 
insurance against claims by their employees. They will 
also be relieved from those very large compassionate 
allowances, pensions and gifts which cannot be exactly 
calculated or set forth in a schedule, but which, as every 
employer knows, figure very largely in some form or 
other in his public or private pass book. I would ask 
any reader of this article who is an employer of labour 
to consider what he has paid over and above his absolute 
legal liabilities to persons in his employment during the 
past three years. Unless I am very much mistaken, it 
will seldom be less than £1 per head of the people he 
employs. That is, a man who has six persons in his 
employment, whether in private life or in business, or in 
both, will never get off under an average of £6 per annum. 
Certainly the present writer has never done so. 

The objector will next say, “ Well, even if you can 
make good here and prove this, there will be £44,200,000 
extra to be found by the State. That damns your 
scheme altogether.” If the facts are looked into, 
it will be seen that it does not do this. As it is, the 
State is finding enormous sums for public benevolence, 
though it is a benevolence given with extraordinary 
extravagance and in the most grudging and demoralizing 
way. To begin with, look at that terrible incubus, 
the Poor Law. It now costs the nation in rates and 
taxes £44,000,000 a year, and that amount is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Further, it is certain to go on 
doing so, and for this very good reason. The Socialist 
portion of the working-class have discovered that the 
Poor Law, controlled as now by elected bodies, gives 
them an almost unlimited power of voting money to 
persons who are unemployed and allege that they cannot 
get employment. The advocates of the Broad Scheme 
do not say that it will cover the whole of the Poor 
Law ground, because we shall have to go on maintaining 
infirmaries for the sick poor for the present and for a 
certain number of people who will escape even the 
small mesh of the “ All-in” National Insurance net. 
It is calculated, however, that a sum of £12,000,000 a 
year should cover this liability. 
per annum would be saved here. But what is as import- 
ant as the actual saving is the fact that the great leak 
in the national wealth tank will be mended. Remember 
it is a leak which grows literally bigger and has a stronger 
stream every week. 

The present Old Age Pension system for those over 
seventy would also gradually end. This year the cost 
is to be £24,000,000. But under the Broad 
Scheme the whole of this money would ultimately be 
absorbed. 

Now comes the question, how will the Broad Scheme 
affect unemployment ? It will affect it in this way. 
The heaviest burden, financial, moral, and psychological, 
upon the State is the Unemployment Pay and Poor 
Law pay given to young persons who are out of work. 
They are not only a heavy burden on the community, 
but the awful thing is that they are not learning their 
jobs, not acquiring skill in industry, and, what is worse, 
they are suffering psychologically. It is not too much 
to say that for the ordinary man and woman five years 
without work, i.e., five years of living on the dole, which, 


about 


Therefore £32,000,000 | 





—— 
thank heaven! the ordinary man or woman, young 
or old, deeply dislikes, will as a rule have finished them 
as efficient, self-respecting workers. They will be ruined 
physically and psychologically, or as the reformers of 
eighty years ago would have said, they will have 
become hopelessly pauperized. But no one can deny 
that there is a great difference between giving a Pension 
to a man who feels that his work is over and that he hag 
got only a short period of life before him and letting g 
young man or woman live upon a dole. 

Next it fhould be pointed out that there will be a 
great saving in the cost of administration, local ang 
central, by the total abolition of the Poor Law and the 
selling of the Workhouses. There will also be a saying 
in the abolition or reduction of the Labour Exchanges, 
That does not mean, of course, that the present employees 
in the Labour Exchanges will be thrown on the street, 
but that they will be employed in other and better work, 
All pensions will be automatic. There will be no anti- 
thrift inquiries, and the Post Office can be used as the 
payer of the pensions. A man will call at his local Post 
Oflice on, say, Saturday morning and get his pension. 
It can be paid out to him with the greatest case in six 
five shilling notes—to be issued by the Treasury for 
this purpose. I feel that without any inflation, the 
scheme could be helped by the Treasury issuing these 
special Insurance notes. They would require no reserve 
fund against them. They might be specially marked 
as legal tender for all payments into the Treasury in 
respect of National Insurance payments, and also for 
all Rates and Taxes. That is, there would be for the 
greater part of the scheme a perfectly simple clearing- 
house transaction every week, involving no _ inflation 
of cither currency or credit. 

I am not going to puzzle, or perhaps mislead, our 
readers by attempting to summarize Mr. Broad’s scheme 
in greater detail ; but I should like to say that answers 
to further objections are given in Mr. Broad’s pamphlet 
which, as they will see, can be obtained for 6d. from 
the publishers, Messrs. Henley and Sons, Ltd., Denmark 
Street, London, W.C. 2. I must point out, how- 
ever, that the importance of the scheme is so great 
that I think we should adopt it in principle without 
hesitation. If it can be shown that Mr. Broad has been 
too optimistic in his calculations, we need not abandon 
the scheme but might somewhat reduce the benefits 
for the present and increase a little the payment by the 
State until the scheme was made, as it undoubtedly 
could be, absolutely and completely actuary-proof. Yor 
example let Old Age Pensions at first begin at 65. If 
even then an increase on the amount of money required 
from the State per annum should be necessary, we would 
say, “Let that sum be paid.” We would mect it, 
though we do not for a moment believe that this would 
be necessary, by devoting less money every year to 
the repayment of the National Debt. It would not 
be a matter of living upon capital, but merely of putting 
rather less of the burden upon the shoulders of the 
present generation, and putting a little more on the 
shoulders of the next. But though it might look like 
that on paper, it would not, we are convinced, be that 
in reality. It would in practice be making a very much 
better investment for the national surplus than is got 
by investing it at five per cent. or less in amortizing 
debt. The money invested in the National “ All-In” 
Insurance Scheme would bring improved health to 
the nation, and might easily turn the investment from 
one of five per cent. to one of twenty per cent. If the 
mental stimulus to the workers were considered, it would 
mean a still bigger common benefit. 

There is an unseen benefit which would probably turn 
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out to be the most important of all. I believe that the | 
proad Scheme would be more than justified economically 
by the blow that it would give to ca’ canny. The attempt 
1p make jobs last by a low expenditure of energy, and 
therefore by a low production, is the unforgivable sin. 
It is pure waste. But, though it is an economic sin, 
we believe that it is largely indulged in by the workers 
op altruistic grounds as well as on sclf-regarding grounds. 
Men think that by working too hard and getting through 

, job too quickly they are turning themselves out of 
work, but they also think that by working too many 
hours or putting too much energy into a job they are 
depriving other men of work. Men say to themselves, 
“Of course, I could do this job single-handed, withou 
any more trouble or worry to myself, though there are 
two men on it now. But why should I when it means 
taking the bread out of some poor chap’s mouth?” If 
men felt both for themselves and for others that, if this 
thing did happen, they would get statutory unemployed 
pay automatically and without the humiliation of the 
dole or the Poor Law, ca’ canny would soon be a thing 
of the past. It is not natural or pleasant to dawdle. 
Real malingering or pure laziness could, of course, be 
dealt with penally. 

Abolishing ca’ canny and getting thereby a cheaper 
output would, of course, give throughout the country 
a larger real value to wages. That greater real value 
would mean more money in circulation for the purchase of 
other things, and that again would mean more employ- 
ment. The nimble free by increased 
production, but not, remember, by lower wages, would 
skip round the country and set at work by the hundred 
thousand men who are not now working. 

This is a dream, and not a reality ? If Conservative 
politicians, instead of talking about the scheme for“ All-in” 
Insurance, were to take it up in earnest and nail it to 
their political mast in principle, they would sweep the 
country. The working men, especially the working 
women, of this country want to feel their fect upon firm 
gound more than anything else in the world, The 
Conservative Party could give the nation this great 
hoon, and ought to be the party to give it; but it looks 
very much as if they mean to idle with the thing and 
chatter about it benevolently but do nothing till the | 
holder spirits in the Liberal or Labour Party have taken 
itup and made it their policy. When the present writer 
was a young man the Conservative Party was always 
called the “stupid party.’ It is apparently intent on 
justifying the gibe at the present moment in regard to 
The party is in deadly earnest only 
Setter not” or “ Wait a 
little,” or, above all, “ Let’s sleep on it.” 


J. ST. 








sixpences set 


the Broad Scheme. 


when it is a case of saying 


Loe STRACHEY. 


“CI 


LAVORA E SI MANGIA.” 


W* work and we eat,” “‘si lavora e si mangia ’’— 

I heard the phrase repeated from one end of 
Italy to the other: in Syracuse, Girgenti and Palermo, 
in Pesto, Salerno and Naples, in Rome, Orvieto and the 
hill towns of Tuseany, in Ravenna, Venice and Milan; 
and it is the seeret of the Fascist accomplishment. The 
great majority of the nation is content with a regime 
imposed by a minority, because it means that those 
who work can eat—a modest ideal which bitter experience 
has taught the Italians can only be attained when there 
ls order in the land. 

On the road to the Rupe Athenea above Girgenti, 
I passed a goat-herd with his flock of milk-white goats. 


| men.” 


grandee at my salutation, and we sat down and talked 
ona grassy slope, while the great he goat with his enormous 
twisted horns fussed round about the flock like a cock 
among the hens, and a boy played on a reed pipe a weird 
melancholy tune that Theocritus may well have known, 
“Sweet was the whisper of the wind in the stone pine 
above our heads, and sweet his piping.” Below us lay 
the ruined walls of lordly Acragas, crowned with that 
line of Dorie temples which are a wonder of the werld. 
Its citizens of old put their gods in the forefront of the 
battle and built their temples on the very ramparts ; 
for what were the gods for, if not to defend the city 
which worshipped them ? 

Our Jazy conversation dealt with many things: the 
War, the lateness of the spring, the cost of living five times 
greater than of old, and always there returned the same 
refrain, ‘“* We work and we eat.” The very beggars had 
learnt the lesson: they could no longer live on the few 
soldi they could collect from the charitable, and so in 
order to eat they had taken to work. In his courtly way 
he would not let me go until he had forced upon me a 
draught of the fresh goats’ milk: with a grave smile 
he accepted in return a Tuscan cigar. 

In Orvieto it was a verger of the cathedral who told 
me how Fascism had made it possible to work and eat. 
Almost all his life had been spent in the Cappella Nuova, 
where the sunlight glowing through the magic trans- 
parency of alabaster windows shines on the serenity 
of Fra Angelico’s Christo Giudice and of his goodly fellow- 
ship of the Prophets, and gives unearthly life and move- 
ment to Luca Signorelli’s terrific dreams of the End of 
the World. The age of Fra Angelico and Signorelli was 
far more real to him than this poor twentieth century, 
when, as he sadly said, “In Orvieto there are no artists, 
nothing but the Duomo and our wine,” and he used a 
simple phrase from which there suddenly flashed out the 
spiritual relationship between the Leader of Fascism 
and the great Italians of the Renaissance. ‘ Mussolini 
é¢ un uomo terribile,” he whispered in tones of awe and 
admiration. At once my thoughts flew back to Pope 
Julius II., Michelangelo and Benvenuto Cellini, all of 
whom were described by their contemporaries as “* terrible 
J. A. Symonds explains the phrase as “ denoting 
vigour of character and energy of genius made for- 
midable by an abrupt, uncompromising spirit.” There 
in a nutshell is the secret of the power of Mussolini's 
personality. 

Luigi, who with his good horse Sauro, drove me through 
the hill country round Siena, was a gay little man with 
a perpetual three days’ growth upon his chin. He 
might have sat for St. Augustine’s schoolmaster, whom 
Benozzo Gozzoli has painted in the church of San 
Agostino at San Gimignano in the act of whipping a 
very small! child, with an expression of entire detachment. 
He wore a bright blue overcoat with a fur collar and a 
funny little cloth hat several sizes too small for hin, 
and his speech was interlarded with the Tuscan guttural 
aspirate which calls up to the writer a thousand happy 
memories. San Gimignano, home, he loved and 
adored, San Gimignano delle belle torri, and whenever 
on the winding road to Volterra its crown of towers rose 
behind us above the hills, he would stop Sauro a moment 
and gravely bid me contemplate its beauty. 

Yet there was a time after the War when he had made 
up his mind to tear himself away from his beloved 
San Gimignano and emigrate to America, though it 
would have broken his heart: for the country was in 
confusion; there was no work and nothing to cat. Then 
Life was still hard, very hard 
but now there was work 


his 


came Fascism and order. 
Sauro’s keep cost 15 lire a day 





He swept off his hat with the courtesy of a Spanish 


and food both for Sauro and Sauro’s master, and there 
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was no need to leave San Gimignano. Fascism was @ 
benediction. 

Those who drive from Volterra to Siena must call a 
halt at Colle di Val d’Elsa for lunch. Luigi chose the 
restaurant—not that there is any great choice—and 
one glance at the spotless kitchen with its shining coppers 
and big open fire, over which many savoury pots were 
steaming, afforded a certain guarantee of an excellent 
meal. The old Chianti was even better than I had 
hoped, and it was in a receptive mood that I strolled out 
in search of adventures, while Sauro was being harnessed. 

In a side street I found an ancient dame gossiping 
vigorously with a neighbour, but busily as her tongue 
wagged, it was not more busy than her fingers; for 
under her arm was a distaff, and her hand was never 
still, deftly plucking down the flax and with moistened 
fingers keeping the spindle twirling. Dark-skinned and 
wrinkled, her face was still very handsome and dignified 
despite the nutcracker jaw which told of toothless age. 
I admired the evenness of the thread she was spinning, 
and she replied that no machine-made thread could 
equal it for quality. Three young women who joined 
in the conversation agreed that that was so, but they 
added: “It is only the old who spin nowadays; we 
have too many other things to do.” “I am seventy- 
seven,” said the lady of the distaff, “and when I was 
young, every girl used to spin while she watched the 
sheep, but now, alas! they are too lazy.” On my way, 
as it happened, I had seen a shepherdess industrious!y 
spinning, while her flock nibbled at the scanty grass 
which grew in the coverts of scrub oak, still brown 
with last year’s leaves. 





She took me to see the raw material—nowadays 
flax was so badly carded—and with the dignity of a 
princess did the honours of her humble home, a white- 
washed kitchen where every pot and pan was bright 
and polished, and a bedroom as clean and neat as bed- 
room could be. Times had been very bad, she told me, 
but now things were better and it was possible to live. 
Her spinning brought her in fifty centesimi (one penny 
farthing) a day, and her neighbours were very kind in 
giving her odd jobs. ‘‘ Si lavora e si mangia.”” Then 
that the sacred laws of hospitality might be observed, 
she pressed upon me a glass of wine and would not be 
gainsaid, 

Space forbids even the mention of what more than 
a score Italian friends told me of Fascism in my all 
too hurried journey through Italy. A donkey boy of 
Segesta, Silvio, the prince of gondoliers, a civil servant 
at Syracuse, a deputy at Naples, a professor at Pompcii, 
a restaurant keeper in Rome, a facchino at Montepulciano, 
a maker of reed pipes at Taormina, a shopkeeper at 
Florence—these are but a few of those who bore witness 
that, thanks to Fascism, Italians can work and eat. 

It may be left to Romeo of Ravenna to sum up the 
matter. A very unkempt Romeo, he drove me to the 
Pineta, under whose stone pines Dante, Boccaccio 
and Byron wandered and dreamed. He had given his 
word that, despite menacing clouds, it would not rain 
that day, and since his honour was at stake, he watched 
the weather with an anxiety that was almost comic, 
an anxiety that gave place to triumphant delight when 
we returned without a drop of rain. 

He had a single phrase to express superlative wonder 
and admiration. The most exciting event in his life 
had been an occasion long ago when he had driven a 
forestiere far, far away across the Apennines. It was 
indeed a “caso stupendo.” Nor was that all. At 
Foligno he had found another foreigner who wanted 


to drfe to Rome. That was a chance even more 


stupendous, for, of course, a poor operaio could not 








—<—<—:- 
spend money on travelling like a signore. There wa 
in Romeo's opinion only one phenomenon worthy “ 
be compared with the stupendous chance of pal 
the distant mountains and visiting Rome, and that 
was to be able again to work and eat after the Misery 
and starvation that followed the War. Mussolipj oa 
Fascism were a “ caso stupendo.” 

H. Warner Auzy, 


A FEATHERED ACE. 


N air-fighting the stakes are life and death, and 
unless a man has luck and “ plays his cards” yy 
he has little hope of winning the final trick. Many »» 
exciting gamble has been won by an ace, and jn the 
Great War the term was aptly applied to any membe 
of the French Air Force who proved himself a “ erage: 
performer against the Boche. The modern aeroplan 
is a wonderful invention, but to see flying at its bee 
we must turn to Nature, who is the greatest invent 
of them all. Certain of our wild birds, such as ty 
swallow, swift and martin, are both fast and grace) 
in the air, but for speed and beauty of flight the long. 
winged hawks head the list. Pace is their chief requisite 
in order to enable them to overhaul their quarry, anj 
in this respect we must award the title of ace to the 
peregrine. 

Of all predatory birds in these islands, the peregri: 
is second to none, not even the golden eagle. The latte 
may be king of the air as far as size and weight go, 
but for clean-cut elegance of body, plus speed and 
poetry of motion, commend me to the long-winged 
Falco peregrinus. The peregrine is not a large bird, 
the male or tiercel measuring roughly some {fifteen o 
sixteen inches in length, while the female or faleon js 
about a third longer. Peregrines are migratory birds, 
coming to this country in spring to breed. 
however, they are seen in winter. When here they inhabit 
the cliffs round the coast of the mainland as well as th 
islands, and they also resort to crags and _ precipices in 
inland districts. No bird that flies in this country can 
hope to outpace a peregrine, once the latter is deter- 
mined to overhaul it. Handsome as he is, the peregrin 
is the most destructive hawk we have, and thus he is 
not loved by game preservers and their keepers. Tk 
varies his diet according to the locality in which h 
takes up his abode. On the coast his victims consist 
chiefly of puffins and other sea birds, as well as homing 
pigeons. Inland he chiefly kills grouse, as well as wild 
duck, plovers, snipe and, as on the coast, homing pigeons. 
Recently there has been a heated correspondence in the 
Press about peregrines, one party agitating for the pro 
tection of the birds as they are approaching extinction, 
while the other side maintain that the hawks are as 
plentiful as ever they were, and that they should be 
kept in check on account of the enormous amount oi 
damage they do to both game and homing pigeons. 
To one who has lived for years in districts where peregrines 
breed annually, this correspondence has afforded much 
amusement. I have no hesitation whatsoever in advo- 


Occasionally, 





ating a reduction of the peregrine stock wherever and 
whenever possible, because I have time and again seet 
the destruction wrought by the hawks, more particularly 
in the neighbourhood of grouse moors. Both in the 
North and South of Scotland peregrines are still plentiful, 
and as far as my experience goes the same thing applies 
in England. One correspondent stated that “ the 
majority of English keepers have never scen a peregrine,” 
but I am willing to bet a trifle that there are few, if any, 
moorland keepers south of the Border that have not 
seen one in a wild state. During a period of over thirty 


























The 


go a very long way to witness the exhibition, 
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Te Wa “ears I have personally heveulaty peregrines ns poms eomape Pamn of a peregrine is one of the grandest 
hy ty the West Riding of Yorkshire, and during t - wer ew sights of Nature, for the bird descends with a shrieking 
Seeing years they have increased there to my certain knowledge. hiss, cutting the air like a red-hot bolt. Although sull 
d thas Over the Border in Westmorland and Comemee plentiful, peregrines may live ina district without being 
Misery yeregrines breed every year, and I am writing these much seen except in the vicinity of the eyrie at breeding 
ini an lines within a comparatively short distance “ a crag - time. For this reason one only witnesses a stoop at 
which I have known an eyrie for the last fourteen years. comparatively long intervals. I have been fairly lucky 
LEY Not only that, but I have on several occasions seen a | in this respect, however, during my rambles on the 
peregrine from my house as it was crossing high above | hills, and I have vivid memories of seeing grouse, black 
the valley. Nobody can possibly deny the destructiveness game and pigeons struck by the peregrine. The latter, 
of the peregrine, and one cannot blame cither pigeon | like other predaceous creatures, sometimes kills for sheer 
h fliers or Moor Owners for wishing to see the ranks of | devilment, and I once saw a peregrine make a grand 
¥ and these hawks reduced. On a small moor a pair of| stoop at a tame pigeon, one of a number which had 
Wel peregrines can quickly make their presence felt, for they | taken to nesting in an old disused quarry on a hillside. 
ri rg arrive in this country soon after the New Year, and |The pigeon was very conspicuous, being nearly white, 
mth thus start killing grouse which are paired and so put and when I was high on the slope above the quarry it 
ae a sudden end to the prospect of future coveys. passed me on its way up the dale. Suddenly there was 
x Iam sure it is nobody's wish, sportsman or otherwise, | @ loud hiss, and the luckless pigeon seemed to dissolve 
en to see any of our wild birds or beasts absolutely exter- | into a cloud of flying feathers. I could hear the “ clap ” 
if 6 minated, and in the case of the peregrine extermination of the impact, for it wae the work of a peregrine which 
es is impossible, because in many places the faleons breed had suddenly materialized in the most unexpected 
. Uh on one thousand foot high cliffs where they are out of | manner. Over and over went the pigeon, to fall far 
ace reach of the gun, and in addition they are migratory and below, and the hawk went on as if nothing had happened. 
— an influx of them arrives from abroad every spring. The peregrine makes no nest but lays its eggs on a 
rg As showing what amount of stuff peregrines will kill, bare ledge, or ectapes & hollow in the debris to accom- 
: “ not long ago 1,800 pigeon legs were found at an eyrie saetihe them. it invariably chooses . very inaccessible 
. at Great Orme, Llandudno, half of which carried bands ; spot in vais. face or a cliff, and I have never yet found 
Orit therefore in all probability the whole of the birds were | * PcTestines eyrie that poigdiensid to get at. The buzzard, 
Ae homing pigeons. In these days there are a lot of people | © the other none, nests in quite simple places, and I 
t as styling themselves naturalists who air their views in the oe found its C885 laid on the bare ground. If you 
and Press, and who give themselves away by their ignorance. ae: — the ’ que dl of a Peas See Se oe both 
inged As an example, one of the correspondents aforementioned virds will often ne re! we and ily round uttering 
bind stated that “ If the truth were known, the rabbits and | 2 Sharp Kek! kek! kek! Sometimes they will 
fae woodpigeons killed by peregrines must be of real value stoop at an intruder, pulling “=? with outspread wings 
on is to agriculture.” It is quite safe to say that this | after their lightning-like nose dive. R. CLAPHAM. 
sirds, gentleman has never visited a peregrine’s eyrie when 
ally. the young are hatched, otherwise he would not have M U S I C 
rabit made such a foolish remark. I have never yet found a a oi ? 
; the rabbit or the remains of one at a peregrine’s eyrie, nor THE “C ATTA 99 
“es in my own district have I found the remains of wood- : CADENZA. 
ie pigeons. I have never seen a peregrine take a rabbit, Ir you look in that admirably laborious compilation, Grove's 
Pa nor have I come across anyone else who has witnessed Dictionary of Music, under the word cadenza, you will find 
~ such a thing, or seen remains of rabbits at « peregrine’s 7 following definition of she Seems : A cadenza in its simplest 
‘is ee ioe sia ciliate thes: Sol at ot Beilin acceptation is a flourish of indefinite form, introduced upon 
€ IS — In 7 high —— looking the head of a lonely | a bass note immediately preceding a close of some finality. It 
Hi dale a pair of peregrines has lived annually, and I have is added that the arabesque was introduced by singers so 
ih often visited the spot. The remains found were always | that the audience might have their astonishment at the 
sis those of grouse and homing pigeons. Homers flying | singer’s vocal agility fresh in their minds at the end of the 
Ling north and south go via the valleys, including the one song. They took no risks in those days. 
vild in which the ecyrie is situated. 1 imagine very few of | “Some finality,” like “ mobled queen,” is good. The 
aie such birds escape the peregrines if the number of banded urbane caution of those words ‘seems the very antithesis of 
the legs at the hawks’ “ plucking place” is anything to the essential extravagance of a cadena. When I say 
es , ; ‘ | extravagance I do not mean formlessness. Indeed, the 
ad go by. W ath (eta valued at something like £1 per | best cadenzas seem to me to be those which enclose in them- 
01 brace, a pair of peregrines can do enormous damage to | .¢lyes a miniature sonata, like so many in the more elaborate 
as a moor; therefore the proprietor of the ground cannot | concertos. So that when the aforementioned article goes 
be afford to put up with the hawks, more especially if he | on to say: The more they have the character of abandonment 
of expects to let his shooting and obtain a good rent for it. | to impulse the better they are, 1 do not feel in agreement with 
- Many of the so-called naturalists previously alluded to | it. Consider for a moment how dull and unconvincing are 
nes know little or nothing about the peregrine, nor do they these cadenzas which really are * abandoned to impulse.” 
ch | own or rent grouse moors, otherwise they would not | Many do not occur to me, but it is only necessary to mention 
- - sg free with their seas Deen HFS * a the preservation | corte ont for Mozart's in D minor. Less nll "eet are those 
nd - pte espe Is a determined killer, and which is as | ¢hat abound in the works of mid-nineteenth century French 
ell plentiful to-day as ever it was. composers, such as Moscheles and Henri Herz, as well as 
rly Turning from the economic side of the question, apart ee of Liszt’s salon music, which requires a pianist to 
he from the damage he does the peregrine is an intensely | indulge in unnecessary antics. These are not true cadenzas 
ul, interesting bird to watch. I can truthfully say that I | at all; that is to say, they do not take the essential material 
8 have spent many an enjoyable hour in the vicinity of of a work and show what it can do under the influence of 
he a percgrine’s eyric, and at ciee taaen the tink bie | a mind keyed up me the aragees og a dramatic emotional 
” of afforde so ‘ tittie alt tis eeieal pitch. All they do is to waste the listener s time, distracting 
és om n afforded pag short exhi eri nderu" | his attention from the work in question by passages the only 
vs agility and grace in the air. If I was sure of seeing a interest of which lies in their difficulty of execution. To this 
ot wild peregrine stoop at grouse or black game, I would | elass belong the vocal acrobatics of the cighteenth century and, 


later, of Rossini’s operatic arias—mere fiddling with notes, 
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That Liszt could write real cadenzas we have ample proof 
from the Sonata in B minor and the E flat Piano Concerto. 
That in the former work does not * precede a close of some 
+ finality,” but occurs in the middle of the work. It seems 
4 to place the hearer on a height whence he may contemplate, 
with all the attractions of romantically distorted perspec- 
tives, jeux Wesprit, optical illusions, &ec., the country he 
has just traversed, without doing more than fling an arm out 
over that which is to come. 
In most cases, however, Grove’s Dictionary must be allowed 
to be right, and the function of the cadenza becomes a little 
: different. When it occurs immediately before the coda of 
the first movement of a concerto, its function is entirely 
climactic. Far from reminding the listeners of a technical 
agility they might have forgotten, it gives them something 
they might never even have suspected. In the silence which 
follows the tutti fortissimo before the opening of the 
the composer reaches the summit of the mountain and 
turning round sees for the first time the view behind him. 
What follows is a rhapsody—extravagant, high-flown, 
unrestrained, but none the less formal: the mountaineer 


| knows by experience the order of the landscape in the plain ; | 


now he gives the bird's-eye view of it, distorted by his 
emotion, but recognizable. An exquisite example of this 
procedure occurs in Schumann's Piano Concerto, though 
the actual cadenza was, I believe, written by the composer's 
wife. In this the theme emphasized is that of the first subject 
of the movement, whereas in general, if the cadenza is at 
all extended, the most poignant effect is obtained by a skilful 
use of the second subject, introduced with intense duietness 
after the first noisy proclamation of excitement. 


One of the finest, and at the same time one of the largest 
and most complex, of cadenzas occurs in the last movement 
of Elgar’s Violin Concerto. The fact that most of it is accom- 
panied (as in Beethoven's Emperor Concerto) permits of a 


greater elaboration and extension than is generally possible : | 


it is, in fact, almost a movement in itself—something akin 
to an operatic Verwandlung or interlude joining two scenes 
of one act, played with lowered curtain. These 
lungen, which have become de rigueur in German opera since 
Wagner's day, perform exactly the same function for an 
operatic audience as the cadenza for the symphonic. Nothing 
in the whole range of human experience is more thrilling than 
the sudden downward swoop of the curtain on (say) the 
first scene of Act IIL. of Siegfried. The orchestra rises to 


take the whole burden of emotion on itself, though in the | 


ease I have mentioned the cadenza is a looking-forward 
rather than a looking-back. But in either case—and Richard 
Strauss’ opera, Die Frau ohne Schatten, contains magnificent 
examples of the latter variety—the Verwandlung serves to 


suspend the listener, so to speak, over the whole design of | 


the work; it sets in order the emotions he has felt during 
a scene on the open stage and prepares him to meet the next 
rise of the curtain in a way no silent interval could possibly 
do. In the last act of Die Meistersinger, for example, the 
page of music that follows the quintet serves to give the 
hearer an impression of perfect happiness such as the quintet 
itself is too poignant and eestatic fitly to convey. 

But one can have too much of even such a good thing as 
this, and some of the more recent German composers exploit 
the Verwandlung to an appalling extent. If ever the operas 
of Sehreker, which are immensely popular in Germany, 
find their way over here, the English musical public will 
have a chance of testing its endurance. Here we have the 
German operatic method run riot: the garden has become 
a mass of monstrous weeds. The Verwandlungen, numerous 


and hopelessly long-winded, consist in sudden bursts of 
Puccinesque sentimentality—cold and calculated “* love- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<>__—_ 
THE CANCER PROBLEM—FURTHER 
EVIDENCE NEEDED. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir.—Your issue of August $th contained an article of mine 
entitled ** The Cancer Problem: New Evidence.” | sum. 
| marized in it the theory of my recently published book. 
| in which I have endeavoured to prove that cancer is due ty 
chronic poisoning and to vitamine starvation, and I asked 
readers of the Spectator suffering from cancer to communic 
with me. After all, cancer sufferers are the 


| 


ate 
best, are, in 


| fact, the only, experts on the causation of the disease. They 
| alone know how they have been living during the twenty 
or thirty years preceding the outbreak. In my opinion 


twenty years or so of wrong living are required to produce 

an outbreak of cancer. More or less continuous poisoning 

| from outside, by chemical poisons, heat, &c., or from inside 

by bowel poisons created by constipation during twenty 

years or so seem required. One of my correspondents, after 
reading my Spectator article, wrote to me :— 





*“ Re your article on Cancer. I received fourteen wounds from 
explosion of a signal bomb whilst celebrating the late King of 
Siam’s Jubilee at Bangkok, December 5th, 1893. [ had an open 
wound for eighteen years. Then several lumps formed, which | 
now know were cancerous growths. 1 was operated on and thy 
| wound was cauterized. It healed, and has never troubled py 
| to this day. Eighteen months after operation a growth formed 
| 


in another place. 1 was again operated on and the growth removed 
Twelve months ago three grow ths appeared The doctor told me 

L asked him to tell me honestly 
My wife was with me, and he said: 


L must go into hosp vital again. 
was I sutfering from cancer ? 
‘Yes, it is a cancer. ” 


| My chronic poisoning theory has received a_ remarkable 
| confirmation by this letter. The wound was evidently 
poisoned, for it did not heal, and only afier cighteen years 


the continued action of that poison led to cancer. 

| My theory that modern food which has been de-vitaminized, 
| particularly white bread, is a very important cancer producing 
| factor is founded upon the knowledge that de-vitaminized 
| foods at the same time cause constipation and create lesions 
| inthe bowels. Thus the texins caused by intestinal siagnation 
"are readily absorbed into the system, and they lead to numer- 
ous cancers all along the alimei itary canal, and particularly 
in the bowels. The Rev. Wm. A. Gillies, Parish Minister at 
Aberfeldy in Perthshire, wrote to me :— 


** Cancer.—With reference to your book and most interesting 
article in the Specietor on the above subject, [ should like you 
to know that when | was parish minister of the Island of Tiree, off 
the west of Argyll, | was struck with the extraordinary prevalenc: 
of cancer among the people. I remember noting thirty 
cases, incipient or fatal, during the three years of my incumbency, 
1906 to 1909. The people were purely rural and numbered about 
2,000. The Medical Officer at the time was a fine old man, Dr 
Alex. Buchanan, since dead, who had worked among the peopl 
for fifty years. | asked him one day if he could explain the frequency 
of cancer in such a community ? His reply is interesting in vie w 
of your theories. He said that when he went to Tiree 
cancer were very rare indeed, and all that he could say about it 
was that it appeared ‘ to come into the island along with loaf bread 
from Glasgow.’ The staple bread of the islanders prior to th 
coming of the ‘loaf’ had been barley bread, made from gram 
grown on the island. Of course, the appearance of the * loal 
coincided with changes in other articles of diet.” 


SOT 


cases ol 


Several cancer sufferers gave me detailed accounts of their 
lives, and told me a history of chronic poisoning by constipa- 
tion, rheumatism and gout, &e. A case of cancer of the jaw 
in an old lady was preceded by great difficulties in swallowing, 
which were noticeable during several years. The lady was 





music *’—interspersed among endless tracts of noisy dullness. | 
This kind of thing corresponds exactly to the fussy, formless | 
eadenzas I have referred to—mere waste of musical time, 
where the listener is neither understand what 
has gone before nor lifted over to what is to come. Where 
sadenzas are as bad as this they are futility itself; when they 
are true and necessary, they show music for what it is—an 
essentially rhetorical art, proclaiming its absolute importance, 
its fastuous pride, its vivid uniqueness (if I may be allowed 
the phrase) among the objects of sensuous contemplation. 


| 
assisted to 





EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 





| is five times as frequent in men as in women. 


very fond of hot tea, and possibly ever-continued scalding 
of the mouth and oesophagus led to cancerous developments. 
It is worth noting that death from cancer of the oesophagus 
But then, 
men drink hot tea and coffee far more hastily than women. 
In the morning men gulp their hot tea in haste when rushing 
off to work, while women sip their tea at 
information received so far has been of very great 
and value, and will materially help in elucidating the cancer 
mystery. I hope that other readers who suffer, or who have 
suffered, from cancer, or who have intimate 
the way in which cancer 


leisure. The 
interest 


sufferers have lived during the last 
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—— . . . . . 
twenty or thirty years of their lives will communicate with 
went) eae ow ; ‘ +: , 

ne. They will do a service to mankind.—I am, Sir, «c., 
oa ‘ J. Evurs BARKER, 


{Ihion Lodge, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 2. 


THE SPARK OF THE NATION’S LIFE. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

srr, What is wrong with British Trade? Is it not largely 
that the cost of manufacture, or rather the cost of British- 
made articles delivered at the consumer's door, is too high z 
It is probable that in many instances costs are unduly height- 
ened by arbitrary and unreasonable Trade Union regulations. 
But other elements as well contribute to this matter of high 
cost. Our problem is to reduce cosis of all kinds, perhaps 
particularly the cost of transport. More and more is elec- 
tricity becoming the vital spark of the nation’s life. 

The Government realizes this and is about to insist upon 
some uniform type of current being supplied by the various 
electrical undertakings throughout the country. That, how- 
ever, is not going far enough. The money expended upon 
doles to the unemployed could be better utilized in the form 
of grants, on suitable conditions of course, to electricity supply 
companies and municipalities for the purpose of enabling them 
to increase their output of electricity. Facilities should be 
cranted throughout the country to develop great hydro-electric 
power stations. Where water power is not available great 
super-electrie power stations should be established at the 


coal pits, and every encouragement given by Government to | 


Local Authorities or public companies to undertake such work. 
Hydro-electric plants will help to conserve our coalfields. 
Super-< lectric plants on the coalfields themselves will save the 
cost of handling and haulage, and the result is bound to reduce 
prices all round. All this is, of course, a commonplace now. 
Not only woukd such developnient vitalize and cheapen output 
in the near future, but the setting up of such super-electric 
stations would mean the immediate employment of a very 
large number of men in making reservoirs, laying pipe and 
cable lines, and so on. 

And the matter goes further still. In anticipation of the 
necessary super-electric power stations being completed all 
the railways throughout the country, assisted if need be by the 
Government out of money which would otherwise be expended 


jn doles, should make preparations for becoming clectrified. | 
This would mean the laying of live rails, the manufacture of | 


suitable electrie motor engines for train haulage, the manu- 
! 


facture of cables and clectric appliances generally, and | 
thus the skilled artisans in our engineering shops would be | 


kept busy. 

There can be no question that with cheap and efficient power 
supplicd throughout the country to all our factories, and with 
far cheaper and more eflicient transport, the costs of our 
manufactured articles would be lessened. ‘There is no sugges- 
tion here that real wages should be reduced. On the contrary, 
when our methods of manufacture and transport are medern- 
ized and cheapened we shall probably command the markets 
of the world, and consequently our workmen are likely to be 
continuously employed and well paid. 

No doubt all this will cost money ; but if the Government 
will only help the manufacturers and the railway companies 
out of the fund they at present expend on doles with no 
return, much will be done. Can we not, on the contrary, get 
“something for nothing * ? Such a possibility is now actually 
in sight, 

It begins toappear likely that we are to get reparations from 
Germany. But already, since reparations can only take the 
form of German goods and services some people are beginning 
to wonder whether it would not be better to refuse reparations 
altogether, lest the bringing of German goods to this country 
should cause loss to our manufacturers. Here is a chance to 
take from Germany some of the great dynamos and electrical 
installations that would be required for the super-stations, 


some of the rails to be used on the railway tracks for conveying | 


electricity, some of the electric cables, and even some of the 
pipes required for the hydro-electric stations. 

To take these things would enable Germany to pay her 
reparations ; to take these things would not cause hardship to 
the manufacturers here who would be fully employed in making 


electric motors and other appliances which would be required 
in consequence of the great change over from steam to elee- 
tricity throughout the country. In taking these things we 
would put so much towards Industrial Evolution—as it \/ere 
to Capital Account. And so, because of the conjunction of 
German reparations and dissatisfaction with the payment 
of doles to the unemployed, we should be enabled to 
scrap old and obsolete methods and instal new and up-to- 
date ones. 

It is not suggested that all this can be done in a day or a year. 
Even if the super-stations were ready to supply current it 
would be some time before the railways and the factories were 
prepared to receive the new power and scrap the old. Inci- 
dentally, though by no means negligibly, we should be trans- 
forming our industrial areas into healthier and happier places 
by removing very much of the smoke nuisance. Small 
manufacturers find it much more easy to scrap their antiquated 
machinery and methods than do Jarge manufacturers. It dees 
not take a very big or brave man to scrap £2,000 or £3,000 
worth of plant when he sees more efficient methods before him ; 
but it does take a big man to scrap plant which has cost two 
or three millions of money. Yet it should be done often and 
it is done at times. 

Which party in the State is going to tackle this problem of 





bringing our nation up to date in a really big way ? If it be 
tackled now we have an opportunity which we shall probably 
not have later. Which party is going to produce the statesman 
big enough to help the nation to scrap her antiquated machin- 
ery and methods? The nation calls for him now !—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Tuomas B, Wiurson. 
27 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


THE BOUNDARY PROBLEM. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 





Sirn,—The writer of the article entitied “The Boundary 
Problem ” in the issue of August 23rd of your journal appears 
| to have felt the difliculty of sustaining his dual contention 
(1) that the Boundary Commission was intended to be a 
| voluntary Commission, and (2) that the purpose of the Com- 
mission was merely to rectify the existing frontier, subject 
| to econemie and geographical considerations. 

The writer made no real effort to prove his first contention 
which, indeed, is negatived by the words of the second part 
of Article 12 of the Treaty. In that clause it is clearly laid 
down that the Boundary Commission “ shall determine in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may 

be compatible with economic and geographic conditions, the 
| boundaries between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, 
aad for the purposes of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 
| and of this instrument, the boundary of Northern Ireland shall 
be such as may be determined by such Commission.” 


It seems to me that only the language of casuistry could 
interpret these terms of reference in the sense your contributor 
To the intelligent lay mind the words can mean 


adopts. 
nothing else than that the Boundary Commission is required 
to fix the boundaries in accordance with specified terms of 


reference, and that until the Commission has definitely fullitled 
its statutory duties the boundaries of Northern Ireland, for 
| the purposes of the 1920 Act as well as of the Free State 

(Agreement) Act, have not been fixed. ‘The Judicial Commit- 
| tee of the Privy Council did not decide that the Commission 
|} was to be a voluntary body. What it decided was that 
| Northern Treland’s failure to appoint a Commissioner rendered 
legislation necessary in order that the Commission should 
curry out the statutory duty imposed on it. 


| In his zeal to interpret the Boundary clause in the sense 
| which appeals to him your contributor absolutely ignores the 
factor in the terms of reference on which the chief emphasis 
| is laid, namely, ** the wishes of the inhabitants,” and contends 


| that “economic and geographical considerations ” are alone 


| to guide the Commissioners in drawing the boundary. Such 
a reading of the clause is in conflict not only with its plain 
significance, but with the interpretations placed upon it by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill 
shortly after the Treaty was signed. It is also in conflict 
with the interpretation given to similar terms of reference 
employed no less than three times in the Treaty of Versailles, 
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regarding the boundaries of Upper Silesia, East Prussia and 
Schleswig (see Article 88, Annex. 5, Article 95 and Article 109). 
Surely your contributor does not contend that the words in 
the Irish Treaty should be interpreted differently from almost 
identical words in the Versailles Treaty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hucu A. MacCarran, 
London Representative, Irish Boundary Bureau. 

York House, 15 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

[We hold : (1) That Article 12 not only created a Voluntary 
Commission, but was intended to create a Voluntary Com- 
mission. Assurances were given that the Commission was 
to be voluntary. Without those assurances the Act could 
not have been passed. If we are wrong, let the advocates 
of the Free State view demand the Inquiry by a Select 
Committee which we demanded. Will our correspondent 
tell us what is the area in which the wishes of the inhabitants 
are to be ascertained ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of tie Srrcrator.] 


Sir,—I have read with interest your article on the above 
subject. May I be allowed to disagree with your last para- 
graph? You say that there is ** almost an exact analogy ” 
between the position of Egypt and the Sudan, and that of 
the Free State and Northern Ireland. ‘There is no doubt a 
very slight analogy between the two positions when they 


are very closely compared, but to state that there is 
““almost an exact analogy” is, to say the least of it, 


grotesque. 

The Free State Government, unlike the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, are not insisting that there shall be no boundary, or 
that the Northern Government should be subordinate to 
their authority. ‘They are merely insisting on the carrying 
out of Clause XTI. of the Trish Treaty, which provides that 
the Boundary Commission (when it is set up) “* shall ascertain 
the wishes of the inhabitants. . . .’ Nothing, to my mind 
could be more simple or more explicit, and it really leoks as 
if those who, like yourself, are defending the Ulster case, are 
piling up a camouflage of side issues in the hope that the main 
issue will be sufliciently hidden to be altogether overlooked. 
The Free State Government do not, as you suggest, wish 
“Ulster” to be coerced by the British Government. They 
merely want the Treaty carried out. And can you argue 
that they are wrong? Writing as a Protestant who has 
lived in the North of Ireland for the past thirty years, I believe 
that most people here are sick of the Boundary Problem. 
‘The sooner Sir James Craig appoints a Commission, the better. 
If he still refuses to do so, the British Government have only 
one honourable course open to them, that is to appoint a 
representative {%r him after having passed the necessary 
legislation.—I am, Sir, &ce., Tuomas H. Orr. 

Belfast. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—Your correspondent who replied in your issue of 
August $th, under the title * Old Conservative,” to my letter 
of the week before raises the very cogent point of the applica- 
tion of my “general ideas and principles” to ‘ concrete 
cases,” and particularly to Ireland. While, of course, the 
Irish question itself has not and is never likely “ to have 
almost disappeared into the mists of history,’ I should still 
maintain that anyone entering politics to-day must approach 
the problem from a very different standpoint from that of 
someone whose judgments were based on the pre-War state 
of that problem. Home Rule is no longer a thing to be 
carried through or prevented. It is an accomplished fact, 
and a fact, I may add, which the Conservative Party were 
instrumental in bringing about. If we are bound in honour 
by pledges given to Ulster not materially to alter the present 
configuration of Northern Ireland, so are we equally bound in 
honour by the Treaty with the Free State, which obviously 
contemplated some frontier modifications. It is quite clear, 
I think, that Ulster has a perfect moral right to refuse to 
nominate a member to a Commission to be set up under an 
agreement to which she was not a party, though, seeing that 
Ulster is still part of Great Britain, it might reasonably be 
argued that she was bound by the acts of English Ministers. 
On the other hand, this is no reason why the pledge to the 
Free State should be ignored. Iam convinced that a Boundary 
Commission must be set up, and I am equally convinced that 


——<—$—$—$—$<$——— 
Ulster must not be forced to be represented on it. I qo hot 
agree, however, that the present Government's Proposal 
to seek powers merely to replace Ulster’s missing nominee jg 
the right one. If one interested party is to be omitted 
from the Commission, I think all should be omitted, and the 
settlement of the frontier be delegated to a body before 
which Ulstermen, Free Staters and Englishmen would 


: Appear 

on an equal footing, by whose decisions all would be equally 
. . , ‘ A] 

bound, but in whose proceedings nene would take part 
The Commission already has a South African chairman, why 


cannot its members be a Canadian, an Australian and a New 
Zealander 2? No solution of this thorny question is likey 
completely to satisfy any party, but at least in this eg 
there could be no suspicion that any party had an undye 
influence on the result. The English political parties should 
agree to support this procedure and to uphold the settlement, 
Thus the danger of dragging Ireland once more into the 
English political arena would be avoided, and a definite 
arrangement produced for the contravention of which bot) 
Ulster and the Free State could be called to account. 4 
present the Irish question seems hardly amenable to ordinary 
rational treatment, but some such procedure as the above 
would restore the rational basis which is now absent.—| 
am, Sir, &e., 

A WovuLp-BE-CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE, 


RUSSIA AND COMMON SENSE. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcratror.] 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to ask a few questions in 
connexion with your article under the above heading ? 

(1) How can the Soviet be said to represent the Russian 
people when it was thrust upon them by a small clique of 
Jews under the command of Lenin who was in the pay of 
the German Government? The Grand Duke Cyril has 
just issued a protest in which he states that the Soviet “is 
not recognized by the Russian people.” It ** controls Russia” 
by means of an army of upwards of one million men and 
with the assistance of a barbarous secret police, the Cheka, 
whose regular practice is the torture of prisoners. Many 
thousands of Russians have been executed in the suppression 
of their attempts to throw off the detested yoke of th 
Soviet. 

(2) As the Soviet has for many years been making efforts 
to raise in this country a revolution similar to that which 
has been such a curse to Russia, is it not most carnestly to 
be wished that it could be induced to * ignore us” ? 

(3) Is it humane or just on the part of freedom-loving 
Britain to take any action which would have the effect of 
riveting more firmly upon the necks of the Russian people 
this odious despotism ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. D. Mrrcue.t, 

Storrington, 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—The Spectator has rather strongly defended the treaty 
with Russia. May I eall your attention to a letter in the 
Times last Saturday by Mr. Evelyn Hubbard ? 

As a very regular reader of your paper, I simply cannot 
understand the way such a paper utterly ignores the moral 
view in this case.—I am, Sir, &c., ** SENEX.” 

[We loathe and condemn the crimes of Bolshevism as much 
as our correspondent does, but we cannot believe that 
criminals are cured by international boycott. Rather contact 
with the world tends to redeem them. We do not refuse to 
trade with savage islands the inhabitants are 
cannibals.—Ep. Spectator.]| 


because 


BAR TO INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Sp:craror.]| 


THE REAL SELF- 


Srr,—I have read a letter in your issue of August 2nd, signed 
* An Indian,” in which a reference to Australia is made. I 
have lived in Australia for thirty-five years in a position to 
form correct ideas of its policy and aims, and I would like 


to make some observations in reply. The question of religious 





differences is in the letter dismissed so airily that the writer 
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—eecemmrmaes 
+ be entirely igne rant of history. He apparently concedes 
sara at least fifty millions of ignorant potential voters in 
ci, and his grievance is that they are ignorant because 
are poor, and poor because of over-population, and that 
the over-population exists because they are not allowed to 
emigrate. It may be remarked that Great Britain does not 
revent them emigrating, nor can she compel other countries 
to admit them ; and also, if they did emigrate they would 
obviously not have votes in India, The point intended to be 
made is not apparent. 
It is suggested, in words I need not notice, Australia should 
admit them. Now, Australia is beginning her progress with 
the history and example of older nations before her. She 
knows they have been torn by religious wars, and that they are 
over-populated (Great Britain, Germany, India and China 
especially). As to the former—religous wars—she is a Christian 
nation into which the weeds of sectarianism have been de- 


they 


liberately imported, and there is a growing body of opinion 


that these weeds must be stamped out by suppressing all 
sectarian schools. The result would be a reversion to the 
senuine Christian teaching before it was dressed in the Hebrew 
garments made for it by the apostle who had sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and before it was captured and added toand twisted 
by Roman Emperors, popes and bishops. The introduction 
of any large body of Mussulmans, Buddhists or Confucians 
would clearly interfere with attaining this result. As to the 
latter over-population the north-west and north part of 
Australia, the tropical portion, is a country requiring much 
capital and much well-directed labour before it can be closely 
settled (if ever). Poor and ignorant settlers would merely 


starve and die, or become a burden on the east and south ; a | 





mixture of the white and dark races has not yet proved a | 


« 


success, and Australians are set against the experiment ; a 
wage-earning population exceeding the demand reduces the 
standard of comfort, and Australia is determined to maintain 
her standard in principle. 

Formerly, when the world was wide, emigration was the 
remedy for excess population ; now, however, that remedy 
is nearly used up, and the only other one is the limitation of 
population—the climination of the unfit, and the propagation 
if only a sufficient number of the fit—and to this all nations 


must, logically, come. It may be that as Dr. S. Reinach 


says in one of his essays (Cults, Myths and Religions), the | 


future in evolution belongs to the most chaste nation. ‘“ An 
Indian” might consider the above and at the same time 
consider whether a strong, just, outside Government does not 
even now compare most favourably with any inside “ demo- 
cratic’? one.—I am, Sir, &c., VICTORIA, 


THE LITERATE PEOPLE. 
[To the Editor of the Srectatror.] 
sin,—I was immensely interested in the article by Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis in last week’s Spectaior. I think the Welsh— 
in country districts at least—might also be called ‘the 
religious people.” 

A few years ago I spent several months in a little Denbigh- 
shire village, and was much edified to see the crowds of people 
who attended what I can only call a course of services. For 
one day, at least, the post oflice was shut. They get up 
about five in the morning, I was told. It was mid-winter! 
Their work is all finished early and then they can go to chapel. 
I asked if festivities—bunfights or soir¢es—accompanied 
the services. No, there was nothing of that sort, but spiritual 
nourishment was provided by the preaching of some star 
minister. One cannot, then, accuse those worthy Welsh 
folks of ‘ ricc-Christianity ”’ ! In another village—Carnar- 
vonshire, this time—where I was staying for a few days quite 
recently, I discovered that there were two weekly prayer 
meetings connected, I understand, with the same chapel. 
These appeared to be tolerably well attended, though it was 
the height of the season. 

In the matter of Sabbath-keeping, church (or rather 
chapel) attendance, &c., Wales seems to me to be pretty 
much in the position of Scotland in the middle of last century 
—the Seotland of Fast Days and Thanksgiving Services. 
But the Welsh are less sombre and more obviously emotional 
than the inhabitants of the “ serious and learned ” country. 
Also, they are incomparably more musical. This union of 


{ 


| 





gaicty and religion—not achieved as a rule by the Scot, 
though he often enough adds a mordant wit to his piety, 
particularly in Aberdeenshire !—is only one of the many 
combinations (there are other less pleasing ones) which belong 
to the temperament of this wonderful, bi-lingual race. 
“He is a Welshman.” To one who has lived in Wales 
that is all that needs to be said in characterization of any 
man, whether he hold high office or pe one’s humble next-door 
neighbour.—I am, Sir, &c., c. ©. #. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE 
BROADCASTING, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Smr,—I hope that readers of the Spectator may be interested 
in the educational side of the British Broadcasting Company's 
programme for the autumn session October to Christmas. 
For the schools in the London area there will be a half-hour 
lesson every afternoon at 3.15 p.m. This programme is 
the sequel to experiments made last summer, when we had 
ample evidence in the shape of essays, and letters from 
teachers, to prove that short lectures do make a real impression 
on children and form a very welcome supplement to the every- 
day fare provided in the school. These lessons are intended 
for pupils aged from twelve to fifteen. Other stations have 
their own plans for school transmissions, their Children’s 
Hours and Scholars’ Half Hours. In all cases we are guided 
by the advice of educational advisory committees consisting 
of teachers, primary and secondary, and representatives 
of Universities and Local Education Authorities. Some 
areas, notably Glasgow, are far ahead of London in the matter 
of educational broadcasting. 

For the Adult Student we are following the advice of the 
Adult Edueation Committee, and have allocated a period 
at 7.15 p.m. on three nights a week for talks on Natural 
History, Art, Economics, Social History and ‘Travel. 
Lecturers, such as Mr. Hartley Withers, Mr. Stewart Dick 
and Mr. C. HI. B. Quennell, who have proved themselves 
exceptionally skilful in the art of making great subjects 
interesting to the public, are being invited to give a series 
of fortnightly talks. Each talk is intended to be intelligible 
by itself, but the idea of arranging them in series is to over- 
come the reproach of scrappiness which is sometimes directed 
against wireless. The function of the broadcast talk as I 
see it is to stimulate trains of thought and awaken intellectual 
interest, rather than to satisfy it. 

Thirdly, an attempt is being made to improve the quality 
of the late evening talks intended for the general public. 
There will be no diminution of the time now allotted to music 
and other forms of entertainment. The British Broadcasting 
Company are endeavouring to make these constantly more 
artistic and more attractive. The of broadcasting 
which I have now the privilege to direct will not intrude 
itself where it is not wanted, but we are going to try to meet 
the needs of the thinking man and woman. On our late 
evening programme, 9.45 p.m., from October Ist, we have 
Professor Hearnshaw lecturing on ‘“ Critical Moments in 
European History,” Sir William Bragg giving a course of 
Six Talks on Sound, and the British Folk Song and Dance 
Society producing a series of recitals. On Friday nights 
we have an alternating series of Talks on Public Health, 
Agriculture and Overseas Trade, given under the auspices 
of the Government Departments concerned. Sir George 
Newman’s Talks on Public Health are already much appre- 
ciated. The Ministry of Agriculture are securing the services 
of the greatest living authorities on rural science. Finally, 
the British Institute for Foreign Affairs has undertaken to 
provide monthly a series of ‘Talks on Contemporary Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Balfour will be the first of their speakers, 
and Lord Grey the second.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. C. Srosarr, 
Director of Education, 
The British Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
2 Savoy Hill, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


OF 


side 


[The British Broadcasting Company Educational Syllabus 
sent us with this letter is most attractive. Not only are 
the subjects well selected ; the choice of exponents is quite as 
happy.—Lb. Spectator.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.]} 

Sirn,—Few men will disagree with Mr. Wragg’s gencral 

statement (Spectator, August 9th), “ Philosophy teaches 


that a man’s true wealth consists in the /fewness of | 


his wants”; but there are two points upon which he 
is hardly fair to the philosophy of advertisement or 
to the facts behind the development of trade. The 
first one is his lack of discrimination between one kind 
of wants and another. If he had said that there ure 
too many luxury articles, offered temptingly for sale in 
all our large towns, he would have had the approval of a 
large number of our responsible advertisers and advertising 
agents ; but when he argues against you in your advocacy 
of safety razors, he is really arguing against an avticle that 
has been of great immediate benefit to a vast number of 
men, and, what is infinitely worse, he is arguing against 
practice, viz., daily shaving, which has had an important 
moral effect upon the lives of these same masses of men 
in the development of a proper pride and self-respect. 
The other point upon which I think he has gone astray is 


as 
— 





that in stating that if you multiply a man’s wants that will | 


result in his demanding more money for his work, and ulti- 
mately in the goods becoming so costly that few will be 
able to buy them, and an increase in unemployment will 
ensue. ITfere again the cause of the mistake lies in confusing 
two very different kinds of wants. When one is dealing 


with improvements cither in goods or services which are | 


required by the great bulk of the people—food, clothing, | 


shelter, knowledge, thinking, beauty, &c.—the one great 
outstanding fact of experience is that the more you inerease 
the consumption of these, the cheaper they become. Let 
anyone compare the price of a watch, a bicycle, or a pair 
of boots twenty-five years ago with the price, quality, and 
workmanship of these articles to-day, and he will be in no 
doubt as to what happens when the consumption of necessary 
articles is increased. 


aS 
to what ‘“ Piscator” has already written in your issue of 
June 28th. Sportsmen, on landing a fish, inva 
knock it on the hes id. The only cases of allowing fish ¢ 
** drown in the air” are the professional fishermen who catch h 
too many in their nets to knock them all on the head. , 
it is curious that the tender-hearted crities of the wares 
angler omit to mention the professional fishermen why 
supply them with their breakfast herrings. If the hauls of 
such table delicacies were to fail, some of our most Susceptibj 
natures would, most probably, be amongst the first to com. 
plain of the high price of fish.—I am, Sir, &c., 


bf 


Surkanrr, 


HOW TO RECEIVE REPARATIONS, 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of August 23rd, Mr. Kiddy in his Pinang, 
article refers to “the cardinal principle of our haying 4, 
discharge our own post-War liabilities in the form of goog 
and services.” I wish it might be explained whiy, instead o 
our supplying these goods and services, this should not | 
done by those who are under liabilities to us. Why show) 
not our German (and other) debtors apply their goods ang 
services—which we seem to dread receiving—in discharging 


| our liabilities to the U.S.A., leaving us to carry on unhamper 


on the one hand by the service of our debt to U.S.A., on tly 
other hand by the dislocation which is expected to ceey 
from the dumping upon us of accumulated German stocks? 


—I aim, Sir, &c., jb ¢ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GREEN GLASS. 
[To the Editor of the Srpecravor.| 
Sir,—Having occasion to replace a green glass Jamp-shac 
for the ordinary suspension lamp, I applied to a well-known 
firm of petrol gas specialists. They say: “ We are sory 


| we cannot supply ; we have tried all the factories we knoy 


A very big share of this beneficent result is to be credited 


to the sound value offered and to good advertising. You 
cannot reduce the price of goods to the minimum unless 
you can create a big markct for them, and you cannot create 
a big market except by advertising them efliciently on a 
broad seale. Of course, there are risks in every form of 
advanee ; and we must take them in this form of advance 
as in all others. It may be that large numbers may rest 
in the material side of the advances too long; but if the 
world moves slowly, it does move, and, sooner or later, it 
will find out what is needful and what is not, and will use 
its greater leisure to advance its true interests.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. McKean Canr. 
Hotel Dalblair, Ayr. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

[To the Editor of the SercratoR§ 
Sirn,—Apropos of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s excellent reply to 
the extremely wrong-minded sentimentality expressed in 
Mr. G. Hl. Cunningham's letter (Spectator, July 26th), 
I want to add the following: Mr. Gwynn may not know 
that the Chicago murderer, N. F. Leopold, Jr., belonged to 
the modern (often super-sensitive) school of Nature photo- 
graphers, and was evidently a bird student of some ability. 
See, for instance, his paper on * Kirtland’s Warbler ” in the 
Auk for January, 1924. I do not know wheiher Leopold 
was a sportsman or not (we all hope not, but I have read 
nothing of this murder trial myself). But the point is that 
his aesthetic appreciation of bird song, his tireless observations 
on the nest habits of a rather little-known warbler, did not 
in the least prevent his unnatural search for new morbid 
sensaiions. Possibly this news may come as a slight shock 
to those who see a great humanizing influence in modern 
* Nature study,” so-called. Nevertheless, it is an interesting 
point in pursuance of Mr. Gwynn’s thesis.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wenham, Mass., USA. Joun C. Puiiips, 
August 9th. 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Stn.—-If by chance, considering the distance from which I 
write, my letter is not too late, I should like to add a word 





of for some time past to get these shapes in green cased 

glass. . . . The originals were pre-War stock, and obtained 

from the Continent. We could supply them in = enamelled 

iron green” !—I am, Sir, &e., 2. T. WATKIN WILLLAMs, 
Stockland, Devon, 


STYBARROW CRAG, ULLSWATER. 
[ To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I have not seen any notice in your columns of what looks 
like an impending encroachment or disfigurement of certain 
at present unenclosed woodlands adjoining Stybarrow Crag. 
In recent years this locality has been (to say the least) not 
improved, and its beauty impaired, by the erection of certain 
houses in woods adjacent to those now offered for sale in 
building lots of from, I think, 1 to 5 acres. Whatever buildings 
may be erected on these, the shores of the finest part of 
Ullswater can hardly fail to be disfigured thereby. The siti 
in question would seem quite as much worth preserving for 
the nation as several others in the district which have, happily, 
been publicly acquired.—I am, Sir, &c., KR. Hanrrey, 
Union Club, S.W.1. 


POETRY. 


THE SWIMMER. 


Wuen I had crossed the hill at last, 
And reached the water’s brink, 

* For once, in all my life,’ thought L— 
* Til swim in water fit to drink. 


“In this ealm lake, so clear and purey 
Which has no weeds or thorns, 
Tl send a thousand small blue waves 
To butt the rocks with milk-white horns. 
* Til laugh and splash till, out of breath, 
My life is almost done ; 
And all that’s left is one wild hand 
Above me, clutching at the Sun!” 
W. H. DaAvirs. 
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A BOOK OF THE 


a 


AN IMMORTAL LETTER, 


[CopyriGutT IN Unirep Sratres spy New York 


MOMENT. 


Times.| 


sir Thomas Browne’s Letter to a Friend, 1690. The Hasle- 
wood Reprints, No. 1. (Printed for Frederick Etchells and 
Hugh Macdonald at la Kensington Piace, W. 63. net.) 


We sincerely hope that the Haslewood Reprints will maintain 
displayed in the delightful reprint of Sir 
immortal Letter to a Mriend. The title- 
is a thing of joy, and shows us how 
the original was printed “ at the Gun at the West-End of 
S. Paul's Chureh-yard ” in 1690. The bibliographical note. 
which is the only of modernity in this noble reprint, 
tells us that it was printed after Browne’s death and “ is 
The few examples of the original 
extant have, we are told, been bound 
No doubt pamphlets and other physical 
attractive, but their 
too often short and precarious. The only printed 
to last are that are of sullicient 
bound between boards :— 


the characteristics 
Thomas Browne's 
page, aN eX ict facsimile, 


piece 
of extreme rarity.” 
publication which are 
up with other tracts. 

featherweights of literature are very 
lives are 
works that are sure 
weight and importance 


those 


to be 





“ These, too, shall last, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing.” 
Happily, however, A Letter to a Friend has neither Naunted 
nor gone down, but stands a perfect piece of art, and, what 


i perfect example of Browne's special way of appealing 
and imagination. 

imagine a bette 
of the death of an 


is more, ¢ 
heart, head, 
Is it possible to 
telling him 
this ? : 


beginning of a letter to 


a friend intimate common 
than 

Cive me leave to we 

Wings, that 


and that 


friend 
that New 


you should hear 


should have 


so little concerning your 


mdet of this nature 
ich heavy 
sarest Friend, [I must make that unwiiling Repetition to 
ll you.” 

But. of course minute 
he is hotfoot down a trail he 
By the time he 
his correspondent that the dead man is ‘ by this time no 
lity Nations of the Dead.” Every 
‘largely addcth unto that dark Socicty,” 
though kindly, 


almost to the 


Browne does not stop there. In a 
has discovered at the first view. 
fourth line he is 


has reached his 


6s 


Puny among the mig 
hour, 
and then our 
suddenly swoops with ample 
and tells us statistically that it 
thousand an 


he reminds us, * 


great and magnificent, Faleon 
earth, 
that 


earth.” 


pinion 
is impossible to believe 

few as a in the 
Then up he soars again and we have our breath taken away 
by the magnificent flights of the great physician and man 
of letters. Now he is now he before 
the wind; now beating up against it; now tumbling and 
tossing in the air ; now hovering like a giant leaf or a becalmed 
ship. He such indeed, over his 


hour die whole 


towering : is sailing 


mukes airy manocuvres, 


Norwich plains as almost to paralyze the beholder. For 
instance, there is a wonderful nose-dive before we reach the 
end of the first page. I mean that reminder of how the 


physician on his first visit had to tell the friends and relations 
of the sick man that “‘in my sad Opinion he was not like 
to behold a Grasshopper, much less to pluck another Fig.” 
which Browne with a wholly 
natural and explicable pride mentions that ‘ odd mortal 
Symptom in him Hippocrates, that is, 
to lose his own Face and look like some of his near Relations.’ 
This plunge ends with delightful daring quite close to carth. 
He maintained not his proper Countenanee, but looked 
like his Unele.”’ Then up again goes the Falcon, leaving 
and such terrestrial the ground, to tell 
us that mankind runs through a “ variety of Looks, before 
consistent After this Sir 


‘hen comes the passage in 


not mention’d by 


uncles hings on 


we come to and scttled Faces.” 


Thomas does such a wonderful stunt that at first we are 
positively made giddy by the performance. “ He quickly 
found Sardinia in Tivoli.’ But this is not all, for we learn 


that in this paradox of geography the dying man “ confirmed 
What was that 


guess without 


the Observation of Hippocrates.” observa- 


tion? No human being could ever initiation. 
Yet it seemed a quite natural thing to Sir Thomas Browne 
to remind us that Hippocrates discovered the most 
time of the year to be that of 


tree resemble a Daw’'s 


mortal 
* when the Leaves of the Fig- 
Claw.” 





| 
| 
| 


| 


On the top of all this comes the glorious passage about how 
we ought to be careful in selecting the air in which we live. 
* He that is tabidly inclined, were unwise to pass his days 
in Portugal.’ A delice! 


itful looping-the-loop. Next we are 
hurried into a breathless speculation upon the times when 
men die most—some thinking it * when the Moon was in 


motion from the Meridian”; others that ‘the Recess or 
Ebb of the Sea” is the unereating hour. Nobody but 
Browne would have enblazoned this remark with the following 
sentence :— 

Antipater, who had an Anniversary 
sirth day, needed no Astrological 
he should dye on.” 


upon his 


Fever every Year 


Revolution to know what day 


merrily on until we are suddenly 
drawn up with a curious re sass about Consumptions and 
colds in the head, and the 

“Some think there were few Consumptions in the Old 

hen Men lived much upon Milk ; and that the an 
of this | troubled with Coughs when 
naked, and slept in Cay and Woods, than Men now 
Feather-beds. Plato tell us, that ther Was no 
Disease as a Catarrh in Homer's time, and that it was but new in 
Polydore Virgil delivereth that Pleurisies 
were rare in England, who liv: days of Henry the Eighth. 


some | k that Maki old 


The dance in the air goes 
resh-: cure :— 

World 
ient Inhabitants 


sland were less they went 


in Chambers 
and will such 
Greece in his Age, 
d but in th 
new, others think 


will allow no Diseases to be 


j} ones are cease 1; and that such which are ¢ eeined new, will 
have but their time: However, the Merey of God hath seattered 
the great heap of Diseases, and not loaded any one Country with 
all: some may be new in one Country which 1 been old in 
another. New Discoveries of the Earth discover new Diseasi 


|} strange 


assuring | 


for besides the common swarm, there are endemial and local 
infirmities proper unto certain Regions, which in the whole Earth 
make no small number: and if Asia, Africa and America should 


List, Pandoras Box would swell, and there must be a 


bring in their 
Pathology. 
That modern ; but still more modern is the 
about and the way in 
medical female public thought about 
getting very near to mod 


Thoughts of Sleep, 


is very passage 


dreams which apparently the non- 


them. 


m psychology :— 


Ilere we are 


* From the when the Soul was neeived 


nearest unto Divinity, the Ancients erected an Ari Divination 
wherein while they, too, widely expatiated in loose and inconsequent 
Conjectures, Hippocrates wisely considered Dreams as they presage 
Alterations in the Body, and so aiforded hints toward the preserva- 
tion of Health, and prevention of Dis and therein was so 
serious as to advise Alteration of Diet, Exercise, Sweating, Bathing 
and Vomiting; and also so religious, as to order Prayers and 
Supplications unto respective Deities, in good dreams unto Sol, 


} 


Jupiter coelestis, Jupiter opulcntus, Minerv sand Apollo ; 


in bad, unto Tellus and the He 


And therefore 1 could not but take notice how his Female Friends 
were irrationally curious so strictly to examine his Dreams, and in 
this low state to hope for the Fantasms of Health. He was now 
past the healthiul Dreams of the Sun, Moon, and Stars in their 

| Clarity and proper Course was too late to dream of Flying, 
of Limpid Fountains, Smooth Waters, white Vestments and fruitful 

| green Trees, which are the Visions of healthful Sleeps, and at good 
distance from the Grave. 

And they were also too deeply dejes ted that he should dream of 
his dead Friends, inconseque:utly divining, that he would not be 
long from them; for strange it was not that he should sometim«e 
dream of the dead whose Thoughts run always upon Death: beside, 








to dream of the dead, so they appear not in dark Habits, and take 
no thing away from us, in //+)) ites his Sense was of good ica- 
tion: for we live by the dead, and every thing is or mui ) 
before it becomes our Nourishment. And ¢ who dream’d 
that he discoursed with his dead Father in the Moon, made thereof 
no mortal Interpretation; and even to dream that we are dead, 
was no condeinnable Fantasm in old Oneirocriticism, as having a 
icnification of Liberty, vacuity from Cares, exemption and freedom 
from Troubles, unknown unto the dead, 

Browne, who was a kind of Whig in his mysticism, evidently 


thinks he was in danger of going too far in the above quota- 


tien, for the next paragraph begins with the delightful 
sentence : 

‘Some Dreams I conf miy admit of ca and feminine 
Lxposition.” 

But I came to point out where Sir Thomas Browne might 
be seen in his glory in the matter of print and paper, not to 


Still, 1 cannot, 
forth 
noblest 


praise him. Of laudation he has no nec l. 
after all, avoid 


admirable passage at the 


praising him by merely setting the 


end which is full of the 
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piety, to use that much abused word in its noblest sense. 
Sir Thomas Browne could endure no more than Shakespeare 
the thought that men were to attribute their goatish 
inclinations to an evil star :— 


“ Rest not in an Ovation, but a Triumph over thy Passions ; 
chain up the unruly Legion of thy Breast ; behold thy Trophies 
within thee, not without thee. Lead thine own Captivity captive, 
and be Caesar unto thy self. 

Give no quarter unto those Vices which are of thine inward 
Family ; and having a Root in thy Temper, plead a Right and 
Propriety in thee. Examine well thy complexional Inclinations. 
Raise early Batteries against those strong-holds built upon the 
Rock of Nature, and make this a great part of the Militia of thy 
Life. The politick Nature of Vice must be opposed by Policy, 
and therefore wiser Honesties Project and plot against Sin ; wherein 
not withstanding we are not to rest in Generals, or the trite Strata- 
gems of Art: that may succeed with one Temper which may prove 
successless with one another. There is no Community or Common- 
wealth of Virtue; every Man must study his own Cconomy, 
and erect these Rules unto the Figure of himself.” 

And so to the last sentences, which tell us that “‘ Time past 
is gone like a shadow ; make Times to come, present.” 
J. Sr. Lor STRACHEY. 


BOOKS. 


a 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Mr. Joun Bucuan’s anthology of Scots vernacular poctry, 
The Northern Muse (Nelson and Sons), is sure to make a tour 
of the world, partly because of the distinguished author, and 
partly because there are Scotsmen in every quarter of the 
earth. They are sure, every one of them, to love the vernacu- 
lar, and to be proud of being able to pronounce it. Most of 
them, indeed, will also like the poems because they are in 
verse. The Scotsman is naturally a rhymer or a rhyme lover. 
We shall return to this attractive book, but the present 
writer cannot forbear to record his good luck in a trial cast. 
He happened at random upon that haunting and delightful 
lyric, ** The Lowlands of Holland”—a ballad the rhythm of 
which haunts the ear with a poignant persistency. The 
introduction to Mr. Buchan’s book tells us that his anthology 
was made with no other purpose than to please himself. That 
was the causa causans of the anthology by Miss Royde-Smith 
which we noticed last week. Is it the wet summer, we wonder, 
that has stimulated this very attractive crop? An anthology 
of a very different character is Democracy and Leadership, by 
Mr. Irving Babbitt (Constable), a writer whose learned and 
curious work, Rousseau and Romanticism, was reviewed in 
these columns some two years ago. Mr. Babbitt’s book is, 
of course, not an anthology in the strict sense, but it is so full 
of quotations from Aristotle, Burke, Mill, Rousseau, Adam 
Smith, Machiavelli, Locke, Walt Whitman, and dozens of 
other lawyers, jurors, statesmen and philosophers, that one 
might almost call it an anthology. The bibliography at the 
end can only be described as monumental. Yet, strangely 
enough, it does not contain the name of the great Lord Halifax. 
Surely Mr. Babbitt might have got something stimulating 
from the great “trimmer,” if only it had been his aphorism 
that ‘* politics is a very coarse art.” 

Of Advertising and British Art, by Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow 
(The Bodley Head), we will on this occasion only say that the 
majority of the travel and seaside posters are very attractive, 
and ought to draw travellers and tourists like magnets. 
On the other hand, there are some appalling examples of how 
not to advertize by poster. ‘“ Galloway” attracts in an 
old-fashioned way, but the palm in our opinion is carried off 
by the Underground Railway’s advertisements. Among the 
best of them is the poster by Mr. Nevinson, ‘* Lovers—To 
Lovers’ Lanes by Motor-Bus.” If the poster is as good as 
the miniature reproduction here, it should carry the suburbs 
by storm. Mr. Nevinson has our heartiest congratulations. 

The June, 1924, instalment of the New English Dictionary 
(Oxford Press) is as attractive as ever. One could spend a 
holiday reading it. Most of the words that begin with ** Un,” 
like * unpeopled ” or * undone ” appear in this volume, and 
are the cause of many fascinating quotations. An attempt 
to see whether we should find the memorable use of * un- 
trampled” by Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘ Bonduca” 
proved a failure, for the instalment ends on the word “ un- 


2 ” 
right. Tue Lirerary Epiror, 





THE EGOTISTIC VACUUM. 


Rimbaud: the Boy and the Poct. By Edgell Rickword, 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) ; 


Mr. Rickworp’s Rimbaud, different as it is in style and 
substance, is an admirable companion volume to Mr. Nico}. 
son’s Verlaine. It completes our understanding of a relation: 
ship which was for a time complimentary. Upon that 
intriguing relationship we have not space here to dwell, 
It is enough to say that its rupture marked the eng 
of Rimbaud’g attempt to relate himself to his kind, ap 
attempt which had already failed in his home life and his 
boyish plunge into revolutionary politics. From his parting 
with Verlaine he entered on that intense but narrow path of 
exclusive egotism which was to lead him at the precocious age 
of nineteen to the great refusal, to the abdication of his 
poetical powers, the burning of all the manuscripts he could 
lay hands on and the devotion of the remaining eighteen years 
of his life to restless wanderings about Europe and fevered 
trading in North-East Africa. 

The fortunate and fertile artists have been those who could 
put all their life into their art, whose experience unfolded 
gradually like a tree taking deeper root and putting forth wider 
branches, and whose medium was always equal to the demands 
of this organic expansion. Increasingly, however, has the 
dilemma of modern consciousness tended to forbid this natural 
artistry. The unity of instinct and reason has been shattered, 
Men have accepted the necessity of denying instinctive life to 
purify it rationally, of refusing natural growth for fear of 
natural error or natural stagnation. Individualism intent 
on a transvaluation of values has found the traditional 
mediums of art no less than those of society unsuited to its 
expression. Vitally self-conscious it has strained after a new 
technique, and in its assault upon the as yet unexpressed, it has 
from time to time been brought face to face with thie inex- 
pressible and drawn back in terror from the infinite abyss. 
Such a one was Rimbaud, and Mr. Rickword seems to us to 
misunderstand ‘* decadence,” when he notes it as strange that 
Rimbaud should have been claimed as one of its pioneers, 
pleading that there is in his poems ** no concession to weakness, 
not a sentiment.” To confuse decadence with sentimentality 
is an old fallacy. One can, of course, be as sentimental in 
one’s refusal to adapt oneself to one’s environment as in 
one’s acceptance of it. But this is an accident. Essentially 
decadence implies a personal challenge to the processes of 
nature and the moral conventions of man, and if the challenge 
is sincere, defiant, and creative, as it was with Rimbaud, it 
entails a spiritual intrepidity such as those who are content 
to share the general consciousness, who walk in regions already 
to some extent at least mapped out, are never called upon to 
display. And that is why, as Mr. Rickword urges, all who 
write about Rimbaud are compelled to “ devote the greater 
part of their attention to his moral nature.” For as an 
artist he was “ born perfect.” His style from the age of 
twelve was always appropriate to his intentions. Wis art 
speech was inevitable, and nearly as unconscious as the 
drawing of breath. It was only his experiences that deepened 
and matured with an astounding rapidity (a native precocity 
and an unsympathetic environment accelerating the process), 
until at nineteen he had plumbed the depths of his self- 
consciousness and reaching the Absolute, the Idea in which 
all forms are merged, the point where 
“Un rayon blanc, tombant du haut de ciel, anéantit cette 
comeédie,”’ 
the point where even his expressive powers were paralyzed, 
and his sensations numbed, the point where self-realization 
ends in self-extinction, terror seized him; “ The Foolish 
Virgin,” as he called his practical self in his valedictory poem, 
** Une Saison en Enfer,” reasserted itself over the ‘ Infernal 
Bridegroom,” which was his daemon, and he threw his restless 
energies into active life, never again to dare a spiritual experi- 
ence which seemed to “ promise mental disaster and physical 
suicide.” A vague visionary would not have been terrified 
as Rimbaud was by the loss of consciousness, in which his 
egotistic exploitation culminated. But Rimbaud was so fine 
a poet, because his senses and his reason were intimately 
entangled—a fact which he recognized, and which Jed him 
to embrace enthusiastically Helvétius’ theory of mind 4s 
the product of sensations. Even in “ Les Illuminations ”’ the 
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Jater prose poems in which he drained the subconscious 
: reducing his ego 


for ideas with a superhuman intensity, A ' 
to its elements, his expression has a plastic objectivity, his 
jmages are tensely and physically real. And so the moment 
of imaginative diffusion, of individual disintegration, when 
it came, was like the breaking of a blood-vessel, and the poet 
in him to whom sensation was the breath of life revolted in 
horror against the cerebral abstractions of the scer, into 
which in this apocalyptic climax ail sensations were merged. 
Mr. Rickword has traced with creat insight this extraordin- 
ary 
Rimbaud’s life and poctry. Both, as he shows, were flamingly 
creative within the 
Just as his style is invariably symbolic rather than mceta- 
phorical, so his life is at once a frenzied and a concentrated 
effort of self-expression. As in Donne there were no emotional 
half-tones in his nature to interpose between sensation and 
**What makes me superior,” he told a group of 
school-fellows, ‘ is that I have no heart.” It was true and 
it drove him to refuse the one solution by which he might have 
the solution of sympathy with life 


thought. 


saved himself as a poet 
other than his own, of assimilation to balance sclf-assertion. 
The doom of those who attempt to wrest the seerct of life from 
themsclves alone, instead of also from life as a whole, isthat they 
-apital in a brilliant fling. Egotistie 
exploitation is bound to end in exhaustion. The road grows 
narrower and narrower, until it ends in nonentity. Rimbaud, 
as Mr. Riekword clearly shows, was forced along this path as 
mueh by bitter and disillusioning circumstance as by abnormal 
’ Ilis scepticism was not innate as his early altru- 
And the 
sincerity of his genius, despite its self-obsession, is as apparent 
in the elear visionary heights and depths to which he attained, 
as in his summary abdication of poetical power when he realised 
that he had reached a point which he could no longer define. 


squander their spiritual 


precocity. 
ism. so roughly handled in a crude world, shows. 


Hucu VA. Fausser. 


TWO BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, 


The Rebuilding of Rural England. By Montague Fordham, 
M.A., Cantab. (Hutchinson and Co. 10s. Gd.) 
Agriculiural Tribunal of Investigation: Final 
(H.M.’s Stationery Office. 5s. CMD. 2145.) 


Report. 


Mr. MonrvTaGureE Forpuam, M.A., Cantab., has been for some 


| control ” 


| means 


| 
| 
| 
| 





years past a fairly prolific writer on rural topies. Seventeen 
years ago he took a prominent part in founding what is 
the Land Club did 

PS 


move very fast or very far. Two years ago he went 


deseribed as Movement; which not, 


however, 
to a district in White Russia and watched the restoration by 
Quakers of a peasant community after the devastation of | 
Armed with this frail experienee, Mr. Fordham now 
rural England ; 
that he would like to destroy root and branch the present 


war. 





proposes to ** rebuild ” by which he means 


systems of land tenure and marketing, and set up in their 


place an untried scheme, which is set out in rather vague 





detail in this book. 
As regards land tenure his scheme is based on the principles 
socialism. A Parish 


of what is generally known as guild 
Land Council, of 


undefined dimensions, is to be elected under 


the provisions of an rliament in every rural parish | 

I 
of the 
engaged in agriculture ” to tal 
he 





‘by such bitants as are directly or indirectly 








> over the management of all 





** the parish estate as we may call it.”’ 
to the 
L..C., or drawing ** 


and of the parish 
As regards existing owners they are have option of 
to the P. for the 
(p. 110). But if they happer 
to be cecupying owners they may continue, if they like, for 
life, as tenants of the P.L.C., after which their property is to 
to it without the case of the others, 
however, it not be 





either sclling—at a price 


present.” a fixed ground rent 


revert more ado. In 
; 
ii 


must at either purchase price 


assumed t 














| 


| 


} an 


| 
} 


ance 


channel of 
under which farmers h¢ 
produce they 


We doubt 
Party would 
tuition. 
proposals, as in 
it appeals. 
building ”’ 
a better 


“encouragers” of the P.L.C.’s, but with power to put pressure 
on such cf them as may prove dilatory or ineflicient ; and 
above the federations—and elected by them-—will the 
National Chamber of Agriculture, who will be responsible for 
* our National Policy of Food Production.” All the members 
of ali these bodies must, of course, be paid for their services. 


be 


Such is Mr. Fordiiam’s scheme in outline, a scheme which he 


assures us is perfectly simpie, only requiring a little courage 
to carry out. It may not be, he says modestly, the best pian 


possible, but it is “* perhaps the best that has as yet been 


spiritual and physical conflict, as it is revealed alike in | suggested. 


As regards markets he is even racre drastic: but here it is 


radius of Rimbaud’s own personality. | to bureaucracy pure and simple, rather than to any form of 


guild socialism, that he inclines. An Act of Parliament is to 
be passed setting up a National Co-operative Trust, ‘ just as 
Act of Parliament was i to found the Post Office ” 
(p. 120). ‘To this new body is to be entrusted * the complete 
of the distribution cf food; by author 
control, not only of our national and local markets, 
but also of imported goods.” It is to be, in fact, a 
polist body, for “ it is monopoly,” says Mr. Fordham, “that 
There 
zc market in every village and 
with local 
in acecord- 
Thus 
thing to sell, will have only one 
sale * (p. 121), and it is 
Id their land, 

: ages 


Tr] >t coll thr rh > orli-p Vary, 
ave to sell through the market depot 





passe 


which our 


Mmono- 





creates success, and makes great economies possible.” 
is to be a village office or v 
the 


assessors to consider quality and thus settle prices 








a depot ai most suitable railway centre, 


vith standard prices to be fixed by Parliament. 


“the farmer, who has any 








to be one of the conditions 


** that they sell whatever 
135). 
surd to take this bock too seriously. 
mmunist in the Labour 
Mr. Fordham's 
much in its actual 
subversive spirit to which 


(p. 








It would, of eourse, be 
if the 
willingly put 
importance lies, not so 


most extreme (C 


himself under 
lis 
the di 


US ahaa 





ePPOU 


t is ealled, with uncon 


cious irony, “ the re- 


I 
of England. ‘“ The dreams of a fanatic ’’ would be 


nae. 


1 


It is with reticf that we turn from the amiable futilities of 








such a book as this to th und and highly practical report 
of the Agricultural Tribunal. The task to which the three 
Professors were set—** to ¢ nquire into the methods adopted in 
other countries, and to advise how their results can be 
achieved here’’?—was a task of unusual complexity. To make 
comparisons between the institutions of one country and 


transport, a 


} ¢ 


:nother is never easy, but when the institution to be compared 


is an industry so cid, so various, so much a matter of tradition 
} and habit, as agrieutture | always been, it is peculiarly 
difficult. Tiow, for instance, will you define your subject ? 
Will you have regard only to mere skill of farming—that 
would be a very narrew view to take—or will you consider 
systems of | tenure, systems of education, facilities of 





nd banking arrangements, which all affect 





iriculture ? nd again, what is to be the standard of value ? 
Is it merely net proti lude productivity ; and 
‘ { re? How 


what will you say of 
|} you to con I 
say, in 
Is there 


j«< 


I 


} 


| of new stretches 


, for example, are 





of a farm worker, Iet us 
sant free- 


urs and comparative 


! r 
> the 





Somerset, and of a sm holder in France ? 


any aa 


. , 
vantage in tne shorter h 








| freedom from anxiety of the English labourer, and will any 
increase in wages compensate for the lack cf the sense of land- 
| ownership, wh is among the most primitive of our instincts 
and will turn, so we ave assured, the peasant’s sand into gold ? 
| Clearly the difficulties ave immense, but with extraordinary 
patience and skill the ’ unal has set itself to overcome them 








interesting as it Is 


IS as 





mas 


ind in a 


nstructive, has suceeeded in 


riy repor : 
showing u in broad outline, at 


east—how we stand. 
With the new countries, 


The 
aii 


little 


of territory—the taking in 


eomparison is 
ossible. continuai increase 
1 


of virgin soil—makes their problems quite 





or ground rent will be based on the full value of the land. | different fromourown. But what of our neighbours in Europe? 
On the contrary, we are told (p. 133) that every P.L.C., after | What of Franee, Germany, Hfolland, Belgium, Denmark ; 
it has relet the land, will probably have a ‘* commencing | how does cur agriculture compare with theirs? In some 
income ” of from £500 to £1,000 a year, which will be available | respects it is su some about equal but in one 
for the provision of balis and swimming baths and other pubiic | respect it is mar In the matter of organisation, 
purposes. The P.L.C.’s will thus become “ substantially the | especialiy for cre le cf produece—every country 
owners ” of the parish estates (p. 110); and * will form the | but our own has m zing progress ; and our backward- 
basis of our nati nal sclem Al ove them and elected by ness in this matter has been bevond doubt one { the chief 
them will be the County Federations who are to act as | contributory causes of the continually recurring Cepressivns 
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of the last forty years. It will not be by serapping our 
existing systems of land tenure and marketing, and then 
setting up in their place such a travesty of democracy as has 
never yet been tried in any civilized country, that we shall put 
our land to better and more fruitful use. The right method 
may seem slower, but fortunately it is much surer. It is by 
better education, by better organization, and by gradual 
improvements in land ownership and tenancy, both for the 
farmer and smail-holder, that we shall restore the fortunes 
of our agriculture. It is the merit of this Report that it 
shows us with an authority that it is very diflicult for any 
responsible person to overlook—for it is founded on a wide 
and thorough examination of the facts—the sort of steps 
that must be taken. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


English Portraits and Essays. 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


AS CRITIC. 


By John Freeman. (Hodder 


Tie reviewer always shudders with dismay when he is invited 
to discuss another man’s volume of critical essays, for the 
result is likely to be such very cold mutton. All the while 
that we were reading, and enjoying, Mr. Freeman's carefully 
planned and beautifully wrought essays, we were haunted 
by the dreaded moment when, the pleasure ended, something 
would have to be said about him as a critic. 

The difficulty is increased by the personality with which 
we have to deal, for Mr. Freeman dees not invite his readers 
to tread on the tail of his eoat, and he never mistakes the 
critie’s garret for a boxing ring. He best 
exponents of the elder modern school of gentle and impersonal 
criticism which is our inheritance from Pater, Arthur 
and Lionel Johnson. It is a school which, possibly, is past 
its prime, and affects some of its followers only to degrade 
their catholicism into timidity. 
with pleasure to Dr. Johnsen’s denunciation of Lycidas, 
and Voltaire’s condemnation of Shakespeare as a barbarian. 
A critic must have, above all things, that quality of pride 
within his intellectual make-up which will give his work the 
definition of a personality. It is that quality which makes 


is one of the 


Symons, 


From such people one turns 





art of criticism within the larger field afforded py this 
© S 
concept. 

Ilis prose is as consciously wrought as his verse, the effort 
being always to submit the part to the whole. As a result 
it possesses a sort of greyness, very restful yet subtle like 
1 >» »NAiISs: -e silverware vy » f; 1. , < io a 
fine Renaissance silverware, The following passage on yy. 
de la Mare is a typical example :— 


‘No modern poet is less objective, scarce any more Severely 
restricted in subject. A dense thicket has slowly darkened around 
his mind, concentrating shadow and silence. There is ever a anea 
burrowing into his own personality, an intenser stare into private 
deeps, a fonder and farther retrospection, a more _ passionaty 
reversion to a small, grave, haunted child, or faint, haunted spirit 
His mind sinks down, from the light of common day to th, 
dusk of early consciousness, and azain down to the obscurer uncop. 
sciousness, thrusting there perpetually for a door, for any leas} 
gap in the blind and dewy hedge.” : : 

Ricuara Cuvrcn, 


MILITANT 


The Diplomacy of Napoleon. 
Arnold. 16s.) 


DIPLOMACY. 


By R. B. Mowat. (Edwar] 


Ir is one of Sorel’s theses that what led Napoleon on to 
dominate Europe, to crush Austria thrice, to set up a frag. 
mentary Poland, and finally to enter Moscow, was mere; 
the desire for France’s “ natural,” as opposed to her historic, 
frontiers. A Rhine frontier which alarmed Germany and 
estranged Britain made <Austerlitz and necessary : 
FVrafalear showed that Britain would not fall to bayonets, 
but she might to bankruptcy if Murope would not buy her 
goods, so the dictator of Western Europe himself blockaded 
the countries where his orders ran. But he fell out with 
Russia, felt that he must reduce his only rival in Europe 


Jena 


| and flung his armies into the Russian wastes, hoping to mak 


| 


the Rhine safe for ever. 
by Franee and Napoleon for the * natural limits 


Aips and Pyrenees, a Napoleonie dynasty might now govern 


* of Rhine 


| Franee, and Paris be without memory of an invading army 


| questions Sorel’s knowledge or interpretation. 


Johnson's dicta survive in spite of the lack of taste which | 


they so frequently display. In short, like the moral judgment 
in the ethical world, it is the quality which organizes coherence 
and establishes right relationships within the multitude. 

That quality is difiicult to find in Mr. Freeman on first 
reading, but nevertheless it We suspect thet his 
theory urges him to cover up all his personal self, as though 
the cardinal sin, in the unscientifie critic, were the expression 
of opinion instead of the interpretation of aesthetic 
liis joy of adventure in criticism, therefore, is not to find 
himself, but to discover his author. That, think, 
proves him to be a critic in the solid and classical manner— 
the manner which tries to find some external and absolute 
criterion. In the long run all speculation must be inspired 
by that purpose. Already our parent’s impressionism has 
done its for it has pricked through the Victorian 
restrictions that encased science, and has prepared the way 
for our era of Relativity. But our Arch-priest has already 
sounded the tocsin ef reaction. Einstein is to-day proclaiming 
the Absolute. and so is recalling us to an even purer 
and to sanity. 


is there. 


iact. 


as we 


work, 


mathe- 
matic 

This divagation has its bearing upon our estimate of Mr. 
Freeman's place as a critic, for it explains historically that 
which makes his work unique. It enables us to see why 
his method is that of the impressionists, while his purpose 
‘The seriousness of his effort to attain intelectual 
detachment with intuitive an instrument 
overstrains and he has moments of sententiousness. 
He himself says that ** something rockiike is needed in the 
critic,” and it is that characteristic which makes Matthew 
Arnold so harmonious within his own scale—a rather 
straitened by the positivist tendencies of the thought of his 
time. We not now see our standard of judgment 
embodied in an institution similar to the French Academy. 
It must have an externality less arbitrary than that which 
Arnoid to We feel nowadays that the 
absolute can be expressed only in terms of the relative. 


is objective. 


so sometimes 


him, 


scale 


could 


sought establish. 


Mr. Freeman's work is enjoyable because he practises the 


| worth trying if that was all he was alter. 


| security impossible in politics even for an island. 





This, in perhaps exaggerated form, is the story toid by Sorel, 


here accepted by Mr. Mowat, and he is a bold man whi 


But 


is j 
nation has 


that 


French 


the 
really 


really so simple? Certainly 
accepted it. France, if 
could only be held in Moseow and Leipzig, would have given 


not 
convineed the Rhir 
up an ambition so clearly prone to over-vault itself; 

* natural’ frontier that can only be guarded by aa army 

Poland is clearly unnatural in anything save a very limited 
And did the Rhine frontier necessitat 
Napoleon never 


veographical sense. 


all this expanse beyond it ? tried to hold 


the * natural” limits by staying inside them—an experimen 
Was it 
character that brought him down, his too orderly mind 
made him intolerant of the 
passion to outdo Hapsburgs and Bourbons by 
series of subject dynasties ? 

we feel the march of tragedy to its destined end, destined not 


not his 





inconsistencies men love, his 
foul ding a 


As we read Mr. Mowat’s pages, 


beeause the * natural’ and historie limits of France do not 
coincide, but because of the chief figure on the stage. Napoleon 
was cither too ambitious (as Metternich said, a combination 
of egotist and nepotist) or, if Sorel 
virtually had his * watural”’ frontier for some fifteen year 
but was ambitious for more, nervous about what he alread 
Neither Russia nor Spain menaced the Rhine 
but they had to be destroyed to give a sense of absolute 


is righi, too nervous. Il 


p yssessed. 


Moreover, 
Napoleon was mentally incapable of making a final treaty: 
this Mr. Mowat brings cut well. Every diplomatic achieve 
ment was but a step to another. As a parvenu he could 
not, or thought he coukl not for fear of French opinion, 
imake peace after a defeat, and after every victory he raised 
his terms. Ile adininistrative and military bui 
not a political genius, for give and take is the essence ol 


was an 
polities. 

Mr. Mowat gives a compact and well-documented narrative 
of Napoleon's foreign pelicy from the invasion of Italy to 
the * Bellerophon.” Lt is full of matter, eminently readable, 
and studded with interesting quotations. have 
preferred it a little longer, tor there is so much to be told 
that at times condensation leaves the tantalized ; 


One might 


reader 
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Or 
a few more 
so many ephemeral treaties would be welcome. 
Mr. Mowat has no illusions about Napoleon, a man unique 
in that he seldom wins the love of his biographers. Ihe g reat 
of staid medical practitioners, of the 


thumb-nail sketches of the men who negotiated 
Clearly 


Bonaparte is the hero 
moderately intellectual among the landed gentry, of sedate 
pusiness men seldom (save in a purely military sense) of ihe 
pistorical or political expert. It the in his life- 
time; most of those who loved Napoleon best knew him 
least. Here we have him not as soldier or administrator, 
but as diplomatist, and in this field he was often a mixture 
of buliy and gambler. ‘To study his diplomacy is to strengthen 
the modern view which cur ancestors scouted, that one of 


was same 


the great men of his time was Castlereagh, and to make us 
feel by contrast the moderation of Bismarck. 
; bk. M. Wrone, 


LEADER. 


(Mills and Boon. 


LABOUR 


3y Robert Smillie, 


A 


My Life for Labour. 
4s. net.) 


MP. 


THERE was a time, not so long ago. when Mr. Robert Smillie 
appeared to many of us as a dark and even menacing figure, 
The great coal strike of 1912 has in our 
minds by still greater events, but at the time it filled us with 
anxiety ‘and dismay ; and Mr. Smillie, though he was then 
only Vice-President of the Miners’ Federation, was the men’s 
chic f leader, uncompromising. ‘To-day a very 
different atmosphere surrounds him. He has seitled down ; 
he has become established ; and though he declined to take 
oflice in Mr. MacDonald’s Government, he occupies as Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Commitice of the Labour Party 
a position of real importance in the political world. He is 
becoming almost venerable. Once the comrade of Keir 
Hardie, and the inheritor of his mantle, he is more experi- 


been obliterated 


severe and 


enced, more genial, more urbane than that rather rugged 
prophet was ever likely to be. Mr. Baldwin himself 


And 
now, in the evening of a long life of struggle and conflict, 
Mr. Smillie himself to of his varied 
experiences. 

lie describes to us the figure of his father, his back bent, 
his joints twisted, his voice hoarse, his whole body prematurely 
aged, by years of cruel labour in the mines. He describes to us 
of the hardships and 
struggles of his own early life, the long solitary vigils in the 


does not smoke his pipe with calmer deliberation. 


has set recall some 


too, with a pathetic vividness som« 


mine as a pumper, the horror of the evictions of miners from 
their houses during a strike, the struggle for knowledge, 


the struggle for decent conditions, the struggles, above 
all, which have been the main business of his life, 


to humanize and improve the lot of his fellow-workmen, 


to destroy, or at Jeast to diminish, the crudities and 
cruelties of that ugly industrial system into which 
he and they were born. It is a_ brave story, full 


of interest and incident, told sometimes with humour and 
always without bitterness, with many charming sketches by 
the way of the people he has met. Gladstone and C.-B., 
Lord Balfour, Lord Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mrs. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and others, has something 
interesting to say of them all, ‘ Even lawyers,” he finds, 
“have their uses,’ and of Lord Mersey, Lord James of 
Hereford, and Sir John Simon he writes with considerable 
respect. 

But best of all, perhaps, is that little scene near Frascati 
at the end of the book. With ten other Trade Union leaders, 
Mr. Smillie had gone out to Rome to attend an International 
Congress. The Conference Hall was hot and smelly, the 
debates uninteresting, the hotel expensive and overcrowded ; 


many he 


the awe with which he had thought of the Eternal City was | 


gradually evaporating. But one Sunday afternoon they had 
the happy idea of visiting Frascati, and together they climbed 
the hills behind that most beautiful little town. And there 
they found an Italian shepherd-boy, in a brown hat and sheep- 
skin coat. looking after sheep, and in his hand he earried a 
Whistle made by himself from the branch of a tree, just like 
the whistles carried by the Seotch herd laddies, And 
In answer to the strangers’ signs he produced a variety of 
sweet notes, and they gave him 
bashfully accepted. Not a very exciting incident; but to 


a few pennies which he 


| and factories, it 


this party of tired men, brought up in mines and docks 
came as the touch of Nature ; and it made 
them happy. 

It is a pity that our forefathers, who built those grim mining 
villages and dreary industrial towns, were apparently unable 
to realize the clementary truth that workmen are never 
merely ** hands,”’ that Nature is somehow a necessity for us 
all, and beauty, too, has its uses, P. M. 


THE NEW 


Erich Mendelsohn: Structures and 
from the German by Herman 
Jenn, Ltd. £1 Is.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Sketches. ‘Translated 
George Schetiauer. (lrnest 
Ir we are bewildered by the sketches and photographs of 
Herr Mendelsohn’s projected and completed works, we may 
turn to the foreword for enlightenment and read 
follows :— 


as 


“ The geometry of space, the law of the seizure and the penetra- 
tion of space, of corporeal determination and of constructed bulk, 
embrace all fabrics: the simplest equation from the cube to the 
sphere, and the highest blossoming- 
forth.” 


And a 


“Out of its own laws Architecture lays down the conditions 
that govern its active masses. The dynamic condition 
movement of space—to visualize its linear elements by means ot 


arising from some cosmic 
few sentences later :— 


the 
Like 





its contours; the rhythmic condition—-to visualize the relation 
of the masses—by means of the projection of surfaces, and the 
static condition—the equalization of movement to visualize this 


as elements of construction by means of ground-plan and section.” 
Whew! We had better get back to the illustrations. Herr 
Mendelsohn’s best-known the Einstcin Tower at 
Potsdam. This building—half observatory, half laboratory— 
and a new factory at Luckenwalde both have the impressive- 
ness of a tank or a gun-turret. But it is a shock to see that 
one of the rooms in the tower has small windows at about 
architecture 


work is 


the level of the occupants’ knees. ‘The new 
should at least be convenient and practical. 
are, however, absent from Herr Mendelsolin’s domestic work, 
and he light-heartedly makes rooms open out of each other 
without to passages. ‘The the Berliner 
Tageblatt, in Berlin, are quite painfully ugly. ‘The sketches 
for pleasure pavilions, factories, a ** boxing establishment,” 
railway stations, &e. 
they would be quite incapable of materialization. 

Some good comes out of everything new in art, and time 
will separate the saner elements in Herr Mendelsolhin’s work 
from that which has no other object than to do what no one 


These qualities 


access oflices for 


show vitality and imagination, but 


has done before, because it was not worth doing. In the 
meantime we need have no fear of a “ cosmic blossoming- 
forth * of * mendelsohnismus.” 
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PLOT AND INCIDENT. 


The Little French Girl. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Roadside Fire. By Madeline Linford. (Leonard Parsons. 
7s. Gd.) 


The Little French Girl is a novel of the old style with a plot, 
misunderstandings, revelations, matrimonial intrigues, and 
undying passions. It does not seek to regard life from a 
fresh angle or to melt it down in the crucible of a sensitive 
but sceptical and unclassifying consciousness ; on the contrary, 
it believes in and makes the most of generally accepted dis- 
tinctions, distinctions between persons, between families, 
between classes and between nations. First of all, perhaps, 
between nations. Contrast between the English and = the 
French attitude towards marriage makes the paitern of the 
book. The problem is not isolated and static ; it is insepar- 
ably bound up with a situation of extreme delicacy and compli- 
cation, our view of which, such has been Mrs. Sedgwick’s skill 
in directing it, undergoes continual moditication and is incom- 
plete until the end. Half-a-dozen times one jumps to what 
seems an obvious conclusion, only to find that by adding a 
pinnacle here, removing a sham fagade there, Mrs. Sedgwick 
has subtly altered the shape of her edilice. One is agrecably 
reminded of the method by which Henry James rings so many 
changes on the baffling theme of The Ambassadors. Needless 
to say, Mrs. Sedgwick’s treatment is more concrete. 
James we feel that an intelligence as sensitive as his own might 
have exe vitated the true significance of Strether’s thraidom 
to Madame de Vionnet. Here we cannot be expected to know 
that Madame Vervier’s real reason for sending her daughter 
Alix to live in England with the family of an officer she had 
befriended in Paris was that her relations with that ollicer, 
as with other more distinguished men, had put a suitable 
marriage for Alix, in France, quite out of the question. And 
similarly the steps by which Alix is made to realize at once 
her mother’s frailty and her own invincible ineligibility, 
compared to James’s more gliding gait, resemble a series of 
sharp stamps. Only compared with his, however. The course 
of the story is just tortuous enough to be followed with pleasure 
and without undue strain. 

The characters are convincingly drawn, none perhaps 
original, but none lay figures. The hero’s alarming priggish- 
ness quickly wears off. The complacent recognition with 
which her English hests greeted the qualities they liked in Alix 
must have rendered her arrival disconcerting. ‘I have 
noticed you are a kid who can keep still. We shall get on 
‘apitally,” remarks Giles, when inviting his guest to share 
silence with him in his study. And 'Toppie, whose image of 
her dead swectheart the French girl's visit was to tarnish, 
said on the very threshold of their acquaintance: ‘ You 
see things more clearly than most people, Alix. That is 
one of the reasons why lL am so fond of you.” ‘This attribution 
of perceptiveness, when we reflect upon the vast ficld of 
Alix’s ignorance, though gratifying, seems strangely mis- 
placed. Mrs. Sedgwick has a very good sense of humour, 
but her seriousness occasionally paralyses it. She represents 
Giles as much preoccupied by the question: “ Ilad Alix a 
capacity for holiness?” and hee own point of view, even 
when she is depicting characters whose capacity for holiness 
is not even doubtful, is coloured by this tenacious seriousness, 
admirable as a moral sense but less satisfactory when tinged 
with didacticism and a kind of spiritual pride. Not that Mrs. 
Sedgwick is ever censorious ; she is fair, almost too fair, to 
her characters. But she gives the devil his due with the air 
of one who suspects that the gift will ultimately result in 
his improvement. It would be misleading, however, to 
criticise the rare excesses committed by Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
acute sense of a force making for righteousness. The whole 
intricate story rests upon it: a story that for variety of 
knowledge and observation patiently and subtly presented 
deserves a high place among the novels of the year. 

In The Roadside Fire Miss Madeline Linford has made a 
considerable advance from her first novel, Broken Bridges. 
Ji is the story of a girl who, dissatisfied with a narrow and 
unsympathetic home-life, joins a relief-party in Poland, 





With | 


| the art of imparting charm to his work ; 








~  —— 
hoping to find some solace for her inward unrest in zealous 
ministrations to the sick. The incidents of her outward 
journey are naively but entertainingly described ; she Suffers 
all the private misgivings and awkward set-backs that harass 
the unaccustomed traveller. Once at the relief station she 
has hardly time to settle down before becoming involyeq in 
a love-affair with an utterly unattractive Americanized 
Napoleon in miniature. This distasteful creature absorb 
much of Audrey’s energy and Miss Linford’s descriptive 
power, which we were hoping to find exercised upon the 
famished Poles. The glimpses we get of them, and the 
broadly-drawn but effective pictures of Audrey's colleagyes 
are at once satisfying and tantalizing. The failure of the book 
lies in the love-afiair, lies precisely in a lack of force in personal 
relationships which Miss Linford’s gift for phrase does nothing 
to strengthen. What did Audrey want ? Sometimes she 
bewails the mistake she made in loving the impossible St; phen, 
sometimes she adopts a severely feminist attitude, proclaiming 
that a woman may enjoy a transitory love-affair as well as, 
man. 


as 4 
But she does not enjoy it ; and just as her resolve ty 
treat it as a link in a chain seems like a pis aller, so also the 
title of the book, which avows its inconclusiveness, scens like 
an atte forestall criticism. 

in attempt to forestall criticism L. P. Harry. 


OTHER NOVELS.—Five in Family. By E. HW. Anstruther 
(Mrs. J. C. Squire). (John Lane. 7s. 6d.)—Readers of Mrs. 
Squire’s former books will not need an introduction to this 
history of the Harding family. As in all narratives which eyp- 
tain a very large number of characters, it is a little difficult to 
follow the different threads ; but the attractions of the story 
make the effort well worth while.——Hammer Marks. Ry 
Arthur Hougham. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The combi- 
nation in one person of the artisan and the artist with tyy 
distinct lives is so rare a one that Mr. Arthur Hougham, who 
himself is both, must to a certain extent be auto-biographical 
in this long history of Arnold Brooke. ‘The author, although 
writing with simplicity and conviction, has not yet conquered 
but the novel is 
worth reading on account of its obvious sincerity and 
veracity. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 
THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Arthur Dendy, D.Se., FLR.S. (Cassell. 
This is an ambitious title for an unassuming and rather 
humdrum little book. It contains a certain amount of 
elementary biological fact, a certain amount of biological 
theory, and an occasional attempt to point the moral from 
non-human to human. But the biology is really insuillicient 
for the tyro, although much of it is quite redundant for any- 
one with even an clementary biological knowledge, and thi 
conclusions are thrown out as obditer dicta in a very scattered 
and disarming way. Frankly, there is not enough coherence 
and plan—one might almost say not enough hard work in 
thinking and writing—to raise it out of the ruck. This is 
by no means to say that it is useless. It is clear and straight- 
forward, and might weil, to a certain type of reader, be a 
useful stimulus to thought and further study. As regards th 
purely biological side, we notice the old fallacy that animals 
during their embryology necessarily recapitulate the forms of 
their adult ancestors : as various workers have pointed out. 
what is recapitulated is usually a developmental phase of some 
ancestor. Then the author is not accurate as to the transfusion 
of blood being only possible between near relatives. Late 
he writes: * If we ask what instinct is, it seems to me that 
there is only one possible answer. It is inherited habit” 
But he quite omits to mention that there have been many oth 
answers given by biologists of equal or greater repute, and 
that, indeed, his is not even the usual answer. He makes 
some very sweeping statements about the limitation of th 
effectiveness of Mendelian factors, without telling his readers 
that there is at present no direct evidence on the point 
or that analogy would lead us to the opposite conclusions 
from his own. As regards his sociological arguments, on 
gasps when one reads that “it seems probable . . . that th 
British people owe such special virtues as they may possess 
to their long-continued, though only partial, separation from 
other nations.” The separation has indeed been partial, 
in 2 country which has been the scene of so much mixture 
and invasion within the biologically trivial span of human 
history! An extension of the same criticism applies to his 
pronouncements upon nationalism (p. 63). Here he has 
simply not begun to take the trouble to analy se the problem 
into its two main components—the problem of race (0 
genetics) and that of culture (or tradition). On a number ol 
points, however, he has some pertinent things to say—tfor 
instance on “ the strange delusion . , . that a mere increase 
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in the numbers of the population . . . is a sign of progress, 
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on the natural inequality of men, and on the necessity of 
arriving at some modus vivendi between the stern biological 
necessities of selection and the best and most altruistic feclings 
of mankind. But from the author of Evolutionary Biology 
we had hoped for something better. 


OLD LONDON CITY. A Handbook, partly alphabetical. By 
L. and A. Russan. (Simpkin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The enthusiasm shown on every page of this interesting | 
pandbook should atone for its frequent inaccuracy and naivety | 


of conjecture. Visitors to London who have exhausted 
Wembley and find the theatres even duller than they had 
feared will, nevertheless, discover much assistance and amuse- 
ment in this and its companion volume, Historic Streets of 


| 
| 


London, particularly in the chatty essays on old London Signs, | 


on Street Cries and Rhymes, and the Diversions of Old London. 
The alphabetical guide to the City Churches would have 
gained by mentioning the times at which they are open. 
There is much whose passing the visitor will regret—Bartholo- 
mew Fair on August 24th, with its fire-proof lady, its 
tiger taught to pick a fowl’s feathers from its body, and the 
skeleton of a whale lately caught in the Thames. Lombard 
Strect still shows its few signboards, but ‘* Songs, three yards 
a penny,” “ Hot grey pease an’ a suck o’ bacon,” and * Any 
letters for the post,” are cries gone for ever. Rare and valu- 
able illustrations from the Goss collection include plans of 
London in Elizabethan times and later, a view showing the 
damage of the Great Fire, Bartholomew Fair in full swing, 
and an unfamiliar view of the Mansion House. 


THE ROAD TO RANNOCH AND THE SUMMER ISLES.- 
By T. Ratcliffe Barnett. With 16 illustrations. (Edinburgh : 
Grant. 7s. 6d.) 

Perhaps it is no achievement to write charmingly of the 
Seotch Highlands : so many chords of association wait in all 
our memories eager to respond. But Mr. Barnett plays upon 
them skilfully in this well-illustrated volume ; and he has the 
best of gifts for such a book—a passion of delight that becomes 
infectious. He can intoxicate himself with the mere chanting 
a litany of Gaclic names—-all the more completely because he 
has the Gaelic, or some cf it. Up and down the entangled 
history of clan and clan, Highland and Lowland, Gael and 
Saxon, he takes us and the way is lightened with modern 
instances of his own wanderings. There is a very good study, 
for example, of a “ bad step” in the Orkneys—excellent 
narrative. But why does he imply that Columba and Adamnan 
were natives of Scotland? They were so no more than 
St. Patrick was an Irishman. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
SOME ECONOMIC FALLACIES. 
[T'o the Editor of the SrecTator.] 


Sirn,—Although attention at the moment happens to 
be concentrated upon the question of the ratification 
of the London Pact and the possible flotation in the 





early autumn of the German Loan, it would be wrong | 


to assume that the City is unmindful of certain disturbing 
elements in the situation. The recent arbitrary con- 
clusion of the Treaty with Soviet Russia by the Leader 
of the Labour Party revealed in a flash the power which 
seems to be exerted on occasions by the extremists of 
the Labour Party, and unfortunately it is not merely 
in the Soviet Treaty that we get indications of the 
activities of the extremists and their hatred of the 
capitalist system. 

Only during the past week we have had so enlightened 


an individual as Mr. H. N. Brailsford advocating. in 
a lecture delivered to the I.L.P. Summer School at 


Scarborough the nationalization of the Bank of England 
as a means for regulating credit. 





The Bank of England, | 


said Mr. Brailsford, ‘‘ had controlled credit for the main- | 


tenance of the gold standard ; Socialists would control 
credit for humane ends and by maintaining a steady 
level of prices would prevent much of the unemployment 
that now occurred.’ Another speaker during the dis- 
cussion displayed an even greater antagonism than Mr. 
Brailsford to existing systems, observing that in the 


case of large surpluses, such as the £40,000.000 which | 


recently accrued to the Exchequer, the proper thing 
to do was to distribute it to those who were unemployed. 
“The higher their demands,” said this speaker, ‘* the 
quicker they would get capitalism to go out of business.” 
All this kind of teaching is, of course, entirely consistent 
with the Moscow spirit, but that it should be tolerated 
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A new novel by May Sinclair is a literary event. 
—Sunday Times. 
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Arnold Waterlow 


Miss Sinclair is too weil known 


to need introduction, but the 
public will be interested to 
know that in “ Arnold Water- 


low ” she has actually surpassed 
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With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 4s. 
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in a country where whatever its drawbacks the blessings 
of capital have surely been more clearly exhibited than 
its evils is an ominous sign of the times. 

It is sometimes urged that if the same energy were 
displayed by capital in repelling the attacks of the 
Socialists which is displayed by the attackers the outlook 
would be a little more promising. This assertion, how- 
ever, rather leaves out of consideration the extent to 
which the Capitalist is handicapped when entering 
into arguments with those where ignorance and dis- 
content play so large a part in the plea for the nationalizing 
of private enterprise, whether in banking or finance 
or in industry. There are, of course, we know, the 
unreasonable Capitalists and the sheer profiteer class 
who greatly complicate the handling of the whole 
problem of the relations between Capital and Labour. 
On the other hand, even if we take the case of the 
Capitalist who, by his sheer industry, ability, and 
integrity, has not only acquired a fortune for himself, 
but has brought into being an industry giving employment 
perhaps to thousands of his fellow-countrymen, nothing 
can alter the fact that as a result he has achieved personal 
wealth, and, as a consequence, he is able to live in much 
greater comfort—though he may conceivably work much 
harder—than those who are working in his business. 
It is true that a heavy toll is taken of his fortune for the 
State, and that in that respect alone he is easing the 
burden of other taxpayers, while, in addition, the fortune 
which he saves goes to the capital fund of the nation, 
stimulating his own and other industries throughout 
the country. 

Instead, however, of these facts being boldly proclaimed 
and acknowledged in high quarters, and instead of the 
individual being held up as one who has deserved well 
of his fellow men, the tendency in this communistic age 
is simply to harp upon the fact that he is better off than 
his fellows, and to disregard the fact that he is one who 
has really rendered infinite service to his country. These 
services, moreover, are scarcely matters on which the 
individual can be expected to hold forth himself, and he 
consequently becomes an easy victim for the demagogue 
of the street corner, whose activities are usually confined 
to the incitement of envy and hatred, and whose followers 
are generally to be found in that section of the community 
—inereasing in number unfortunately—who are devoid of 
industry or real ambition. Their purpose in life seems 
to be that of restraining those who would make for the 
material and spiritual advancement of the country. 

I suggest, however, that there is one direction in which 
those who are enlightened on business and economic 
science might do well to give a lead in the handling of the 
difficult economie problems with which the country is 
confronted. They know, as apparently the mere Labour 
agitators do not know, that while the Communist Socialists 
are intent upon the mere destruction of wealth and regard 
the nationalizing of industries as the preliminary step in 
that direction, the real need of the country is for the 
creation of new wealth to reeover the losses sustained 
during the War. They know that there was never 
greater need for the quickening of individual competi- 
tion whether between capitalists or between individual 
workers themselves in order that the maximum of 
output and efliciency may be attained. Unfortunately 
it is certain that not only does the antagonism on 
the part of a large section of Labour tend to prevent 
the conditions necessary for this creation of new 
wealth, but that over a still larger area there is a 
distrust of Capital which also restrains progress and the 








establishment of those relations between Capital and | 


Labour which are necessary if the full industrial strength | 
To secure this | 


of the community is to be put forth. 
maximum of output and _ efliciency, therefore, some 
kind of co-operation between the Trade Unions and 
Capital would seem to be essential. 

Let us suppose the case of some particular factory 
where the employer is confronted with foreign com- 
petition, but is none the less convinced that on a system 
of mass production and with longer hours of labour he 
would be able to bear the foreign competition and even 
make a large profit. To do so, however, it might be 
necessary that the Trade Union affecting that particular 
industry should alter its regulations both as regards 





—— 
——— 


hours of labour and the rules which prevent the employer 
from recognizing in terms of cash the ability and readinesg 
of one worker to produce more rapidly or with greater 
efficiency certain classes of articles. The minimum Wage 
could still be protected, but the eager worker should 
be encouraged and not discouraged to outvie his fellow 
in the matter of output. On the other hand, it coulg 
be arranged between the Trade Union and the employers 
in question that if the result of the experiment yielded 
over and above the adequate reward to the employers 
who had taken the sole risks, a portion should be available 
for the reward of those who had also played their part jg 
making the experiment a success. 

I am well aware that it is easy to discuss these cop. 
tentious matters in theory, and quite another to carry 
them out into practice. I am, indeed, only emboldened 
to make such suggestions for one reason. It is useless 
to censure the Communists for destructive instead of 
constructive criticism if the capitalist is not able to reply 
to the Communist propaganda in positive as well as 
negative fashion.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy, 

The City, August 27th, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

While investment stocks present a remarkably firm 
front, dealings undoubtedly are broadening out in the 
Industrial and in the semi-speculative markets. This js 
very well brought out in the monthly valuations of a 
mass of representative stocks by the Bankers’ Magazine. 
Thus we find that, starting from December, 1921, fixed 
interest securities for some months tended to show a 
greater percentage rise than variable dividend stocks, 
Latterly, however, the variable dividend issues have 
been forging ahead and, according to the latest valua- 
tion for the month of August, fixed interest stocks show 
a rise of about 13 per cent. over December, 1921, while 
variable dividend issues show an increase of about 
21) per cent. This, of course, is what might have been 
expected to result from somewhat dearer money rates 
and hopes of rather better trade. 

- * * * 

Some months ago when Mr. J. F. Darling was pro- 
pounding schemes for promoting a fixed exchange within 
the Empire, even those banking circles which were not 
disposed to agree with his precise recommendations 
admitted that, as regards Australia especially, there 
was urgent need for some improvement in exchange 
facilities. When the whole question, together with Mr. 
Darling’s proposals, was considered at the Colonial 
Conference here last year, it was indicated that 
reforms might probably come along the lines of the 
establishment of what is generally known as the Central 
Banking system in Australia. Accordingly, legislation 
has now been enacted for the setting up of this improved 
banking machinery. Briefly stated, the Commonwealth 
Bank, which has performed excellent service for the 
Australian Government in the years which have passed, 
will now become remodelled on the lines of a Central 
Banking institution akin to our own Bank of England. 
It will control the note system of Australia on lines 
strictly provided for by legislation, while it will also 
adopt the réle of the bankers’ bank. Whereas, hitherto, 
the outside banks have not kept accounts with the 
Commonwealth Bank, it is likely that they will do so 
under the new arrangement, and the method of settle- 
ments effected by cheques on the Central Banking 
institution should, in itself, tend to promote greater 
exchange facilities. The Commonwealth Bank _ has, 
of course, always had an important oflice in London, 
and there will now be a London Board of three which, 
no doubt, will act as advisory to the Australian Board 
in matters pertaining to exchange between Australia 
and the Home Country. 

* * * * 

A good many will appreciate the complaint made in the 
Spectator of August 9th by your correspondent, Mr. Stibbe, 
with regard to the somewhat onerous Stockbroking charges 
in the matter of industrial shares, especially when there is 
added to brokerage the heavy amount for stamps and 
fees, and the fact is borne in mind that the seller as well 
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BRITISH MOTORISTS! 


follow the Car Makers’ lead— 
fit Dunlop and besatisfied — 


HINK of it! Practically every British manu- 

facturer of repute has selected the same make 

of tyre as best fitted to uphold the reputation 

of his product. 
Many of the manufacturers have already com- 
pleted arrangements with us for 1925—either for 

gandard Dunlop or the new Dunlop Balloons. | 
I{ your present car is needing new tyres, be sure to 

have Dunlop: they give better service at lower cost. | 

If you are contemplating the purchase of a new | 

car, or the conversion of your present car to Balloon | 

equipment, investigate what Dunlop has to offer. | 
Manufacturers requirements are being met first of 
all. but Dunlop Balloons—the safest of all low-pressure 
tyres—will shortly be available for every motorist. 


Wherever they sell tyres they recommend 
Dunlop. The best in the World and BRITISH! 


DUNLOP 


TYRES | 


available in beaded-edge or straight-side types, for fitting to | 
any car, British or foreign. 
Branches throughout the World 


C,F.H.392 
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Keep one Healthfully 
Dry when it Rains. 


Comfortably Warm 
When it is Chilly. 


light and Air-free, are 
ideal for Fine Days. 
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Burberrys’ stock of Over- 
coats approaches ten thou- 
sand in number, and in- 
cludes an endless variety of 
models for Town or 
Country, Sport or Travel, 
designed in exclusive 





BURBERRY-PROOFED 
TWEEDS & COATINGS 


ol every conceivable weight 
and texture, in new, rich 
colourings and patterns. 
rry Garment } 
Lurberry Trade Mar 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET S.W. 1 LONDON. 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS ; and Agents. 
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really good 
cigarette 





Mr. J. Milthoff. 
De Reszke Cigarettes are the master 
blend of England’s master blender 
—Mr. J. Millhoff. 
They are famous everywhere for 
their inimitable quality, de- 
lightful flavour and exquisite 


mildness, 
To try De Reszkes once is 
to smoke them—a/ways. pe Reszkg 
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are away from home is the time 


to get your Household 
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arried out at 
lowest cost with least inconvenience. 


you 


Hamptons’ will give you a competitive estimate for 
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Re-upholstering, Re-making of Bedding, etc. 
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as the buyer also pays brokerage. At the same time, 
it has to be remembered that office and other expenditure 
with brokers, as with other business and professional men, 
has greatly increased since the War, while clients would 
be surprised at the amount of labour which is frequently 
involved in the carrying out of small orders from start 
to finish. Moreover, the increase in stamp charges has 
been even greater than that in brokerage. There is some 
force in Mr. Stibbe’s contention, however, that brokerage 
charges on certain classes of shares have got toa point 
at which the y occasion the investor to give extra heed 
to any promising issue of new capital, when such initial 
charges, of course, do not apply. A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





PLAYS. 
EveryMan.—The Man of Destiny and How 
Hie Lied to Her Husband .. “s 
[Miss Jean de Casalis in a welcome revival of two of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's plays. 
James’s.—The Green Goddess ‘a - 
{Only one more week in which to see this entertaining 
melodrama, ‘The opportunity should not be missed.] 
Atpwycu.—It Pays to Advertise - ae 
{A satire on modern business organization, Very amusing.) 
Courtr.—The Farmers Wife .. 


(Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s pleasant rural come dy, played by 
the Lirmingham Repertory Company.) 


FILMS. 


Tne Pavinion, MARBLE Arcu (September Ist to 6th). 
—Tons of Money. 
[Countless thousands enjoyed the play; some may appreciate the 
which is seventeen times more profoundly silly than the 
produced and clumsily acted. | 
SroLtt, Kincsway (September Ist to 8rd).—Long 
Live the King. 
{An enchanting film about a little prince, with Jackie Coogan, 
sort of entertainment for nice children.) 
Tur Srout, Kincsway (September 4th to 7th).—The 
Song of Love. 
[Elaborate “ Sheik-stuil,”’ 
African fancy dress.] 
TuE Pavimion, Suarrespury AVENUE (September Ist 
to 3rd).—The Call of the Canyon. 
{Dazzling scenery of Arizona embellishes a stock film-story of audacious 
New York “ Society’ and the artless West.] 
Tue Paviion, Piccapitiy Circus (September 3rd, 
8.30, and thereafter twice daily).— Monsieur 


8 .30—2.30 


Sr. 8 .30—2.30 


8.15—2. 


8.15—2.15 


film, 
play, poorly 


THE 
Just the 
with Norma 


Talmadge, American passion in 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 























P. & O. and B.I, Tickets Intercha also 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and Zealand 
Shipping Union C¢ ompanies. All sailin subject to 





change with or without notic 


L London & Marseilles to Bombay, 


Kar: omy & Pers 
2. London to Colombo, 


ian Gulf 
Madras 3 — 


3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & i tral 
4. London & Marseilles to Port (a or East & South idian 

5. London to Queensland. 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passe ngers) to New | 


Zealand & (by ———— passengers 01 Australia 
(via Panama Canal) 
2. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via V ancouver or ] 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 

Nos. 1.2.3, 4 & 5.—For Paseage, P. & O. House ee PR. 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or Generag 
Business, P_ &O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall! St “? ondon, E C.3, 

Bl. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 | 

No 6.—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, ] 
E C3, or P & O. House (firet floor,Genera] Passenger Agent, 


W L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 
Wo 7.—Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (first i 
floor General Passenger Agent, W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, S W_1, and for Vancouver Service, any’ office « 
Pacific Railway 

Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C 3, i 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Soertté Francawe P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucwes. \ 


of Canadian 





No 8—P £0 





Paris (Alu Routes) 














Beaucaire. 
[Rudolph Valentino retreats to eighteenth century Bath, 
Hollywood.) 
Art Tu Tivo, STRAND (September 1st to 6th).—Mademoiselle 
Midnight. 
{Bandit plots in modern Mexico are linked, by a heredity motif, with the 


as perceived by 


Court of Napoleon Ill, in. this galloping melodrama, Mae Murray 
exhibits intense emotion in both episodes.) 
MUSIC. 
August 30th—Wembley Stadium. Welsh Festival. 2.45. 


{The Welsh Choirs at the british Empire Exhibition have already given whole 
programmes of Bach and Elgar; at this final concert they are singing 
national music, ‘There will be over thirty choirs, and the programme 
is drawn from Sir Walford Davies’ Welsh Festival Look.| 


PROMENADE CONCERTS at Queen’s Hall. 


New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 
Nightly at 8.0. 


August 30th.—Popular Night. 

[One may endure the 1812 Overture, for it is followed by Three Dances from 
de Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat. Those who can recall the spectacle 
of a will best appreciate this rhythmic and warmly-coloured 
music, 





September 4th.—Popular Night. 
[The late Signor Busoni is little known as a composer; but he has none of 
the common failings of the Italian School, His Rondo Arlequinesque 
Jor Tenor and Orchestra is @ timely revival; Mr, Archibald Winter is | 
soloist.) | 
September 5th.—Classical Night. 
[The unaccountably neglected Fo varth Symphony of Beethoven and Bach's 


Concerto in D Minor for two violins, whose slow movement is unsurpassed | 
for its pure melody.) | 











DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. 


SEPT. Ist, 2nd and 3rd.—Jackie Coogan in ** LONG LIVE THE 
‘ ;’’; Larry Semon in ** THE FALL GUY "; ** THE LEATHER 
PUSHERS,” SCENIC and TRAVEL FILMS, &c. 
and 6th.— Norma Talmadge in ** THE SONG OF LOVE"; 
= toe OF BRUDENELL COURT,” by Baroness Orezy 
4 K 


* THE 
Major 
Dugmore’s * THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME, ~ a, 




















‘THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVIERPOOI, Gorce. 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square 


B IRM ING H AM 
GLASGOW 

















STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | | 


New Prog.) 


SEPT. dth, oth \ 





125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.MS.P. Buildings. 
<= 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSE 


Bays: “I have never seen the ‘ Arethus 


excelled.” 
THEIR MAJESTIES. “THE KING AND 
QUEEN 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


The “ARETHUSA’ 





Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marin¢ 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and maj) 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treaswrer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deput Yoo F. H. CLAY TON, Esq. 

Chairman of S Commitice: HOWSON F. DE EVI {TT, Esq. 
Joint ———— H. RISTOW er ALLEN & HENRY 4 cor ELAND 
heques should be made payable to and s 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES a “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING sue bs 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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HURRIED PEOPLE 


















WINGS OF THE 
MORNING 


T’s in the same way of business 
he the big wet sponge, the rough 
towel, the determined cheerful 
thought, the snatch of song. ‘That 
bottle of Eno on some handy shelf 
of the bathroom is one of the proved 
rules of successful living. It cleanses 
and corrects the vital system ;_pre- 
vents that which, if not prevented, 
| will have to be cured; drives the 





past out of the present and makes the 
present take care of the future ; 
braces and beautifies. 

To thousands of men and women 
who have had the will to health, 
Eno* has for more than fifty years 
been a large part of the way. It 
is pure in its nature and safe in 
its action. Taken regularly—taken 
every now and then, but still made a 
punctual rule—it has in thousands 
of lives safeguarded and in_ itself 
sufficed for reasonable work-a-day and, 


play-a-day health. 


EN@'S 
moe FRUIT SALT" un 


*Eno is the World-famed Effervescent Saline. J¢ is 
completely soluble and leaves no gritty residue in the 
glass. Handy size bottle, 1/9; Household size, 3/-. 
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The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited, are issuing free Personal 
Accident Insurances which will cover 
you during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 

Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK (near 


The Globe), Amusements Park, 
Wembley. 


142 Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 








DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
. CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to. state 
TRADE-MAKk that, owing » expiration of lease at 61 str d, 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., tl iH SINESS is now oh ANSFE RR LD) 
ri to COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO n future be the Head Office; their other address 

H.M. THE KING. 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
help us to eradicate the disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and W. ien worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United ‘Ki ngdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in “the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


may be 
unless you 


Harrow worming London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opens 1, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
nd a es mation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required in the 


178th year 


% ats work. 














aE ey 
cleaning Siiver. Electro Plate &c. ~ 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6? V- 2’6 ase 4 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, | 


Crs. 
mndon, 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTpy 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PENZANCE COU NTY | sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 


PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


£50,000 ,000 
£7,500 ,000 


Assets oe ee ee 
Annual Income ., ee ee ee ee 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
tate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 


LONDON OFFICE 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C. FisHer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
paastecs et so es — ee — 
ssuec apita 


Capital Paid up £3,000,000 \ ; 
Reserve Fund ‘ £3,450,000 Jf 

Rese rve “Liability of Proprietors 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on Bw Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are — ased or sent for collection. 
DEPO SITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 


together 
£6,000,000. 











PREMIER WHITE WINES 
FRANCE, — 


OF 
ry - Per dozen 


Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 60/- 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT a 60 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 





” 


£10,500,000 
£9,000,000 


£6,450,000 














Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ini 

Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 

1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 


to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, 


Files are available at “ The Spectator’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
13 insertions 5% ; 


6 insertions 24% ; 
26 insertions 74% ; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 


must be sent in all cases with the order, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Co Let, Ke. 





Lf : ° 
| MOOR, (1,000 ft.).—Lady wishes to share house with 
another, O.toler-Jan sary, or woult let til) May,—‘ B.,” Box 1246, The 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Gar rde m, W.C, 2. 





Appointments, &r., Vacant and Wanted. 





Church of 


ment and contribution for superannua: ion, 
the 
and wust be returned before the end of September, 


peas HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Approved by the Board of Education). 

The Governors invite ay ptications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above 

England School, Applicants must hold a University Degree or its 

Salary in aceordance with the Burnham Seale less 5 per cent, abate- 

Application forms can be obtained from 

T. WALTON, Westminster Bank, Midland Road, Derby, 


equivalent. 


Hon, Seeretary, Mr. 


Wanted, at once, a trained MIST RESS SS for Gymnastics and Games throy 
the School, A second subject will be necessary, preferably Needle work, zhoxt 
to organize Girl Guide work will be a recommendation, and preference wilj be Ability 
to a Mistress capable of helping the Head-Mistress with secretarial wi rk, Bivey 

Seale, £187—£320, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained (on rec 


stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) from the SECRETARY, Educ ation fe hd, 
ment, County Hall, Truro, Pat 
August, 1924, 





ADY recommends young lady as Companion, or Secretary in 





boys’ school, Fluent French, Shorthand, typing. Highest ref fereng 
-DICKINSON, Fernhurst, ™ 
CaneEns FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
in Seeretarial Method, Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels poop 





mended and posts after training secured through Appointments 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


Department — 
CAREERS 4gyo, 





YAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 
/ Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price : 
post free 3s. 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d 


New Editi 
Cloth Binding 3s, 4 
‘aes N's EMPLOY. 











MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD,, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 
Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 
YouR SON'S CAREER, 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Parents and guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the Medicg 


Curriculum should write for full particulars to A, E, Webb-Johnson, C.B.8,, D8.0 
F.R.C.S., the Dean, 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Berners Street, London, W, 1, 


The entire Medical Curriculum can be taken at this Medical School, 


THE WINTER 


begins on 


SESSION 
OCTOBER Ist, 


Entrance Scholarships Examinations begin September 15th, 
| be received not later than September 6th, 


Applications mest 
Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000, 


School Secretary: R, A, FOLEY, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
University Street, Gower Street, W.C, 1, 
Telephone Museum 7026, 


HOSPITAL 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, 
the Final Examinations, 

CLINICAL UNITS in Medicine and Surgery are 


Ist, 1924, 
and gives a complete curriculum for 


now in operation, The wh 


time Directors of the Units are responsible for the organization of the tea 
generally, but the honorary staff are responsible for the largest share of the teachin 
in the wards and out-Patient Department of the Hospital, A Unit in Obstet 
Medicine will be established as soon as the new Obstetric Hospital now in cou 





of construction is finished, 

FEES,—For the Final Course, 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 
paid in | two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

DENTAL STUDENTS can obtain a complete curriculum at University Colles 
University College Hospital, and the Dental Department of University Collet 
Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland Street), This 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest standard of moder 
requirements, and is admirably adapted tor the teaching of Students in the sciet 
and art of Dental Surgery. 

Forty-seven APPOLNTMENTS are open during the year to Students 
appointments to the annual value of over £500, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the value 
awarded annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the 
Medical Studies 
School, 
GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS,—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the Examinatio 
being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annually in July, and entitle to coum 
of Final Medical Examinations, 

RECREATIONS,— The Athletic Ground of 22 acres is 
22 Tennis Courts, Cricket, Football, and Hockey Grounds, A Gymnasium ave 
Squash Racquet Court are installed in the School ; while the Asphalte ‘Tennis Cour 
Fives and Kacquet Courts at University College can be used by members of U 
Students’ Medical Socicty, 


115 gui 





depart! 
and paid 
of over £1,000 are 


of Intermediat 
Medical 


course 
at University College and for the Final Studies at the 


at Perivale, and contains 





All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, al¢ 
the Dean can be interviewed at any — by —_— 
Dean, Sir GEORGE BLACKER, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., FLR.C.S, 
Vice-Dean, —" NNE WILLI AMS, M.S., F.R. c Ss, 
Secretary, G, ADAMS, F.C.L.S, 
wm, 
ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEAC HERS, GROVE HOUSE, KOEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 
i MONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1+ 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, Treasurer: Mr, W. H. Ogstod; 


Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 





Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, 
Miss E, LE, LAWRENCE, 


apply to the Principal, 
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TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
U FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

(Medical, Den: tal, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments open to Men 

Women Students.) The Winter Session will commence on Thursday, October 

ae The oes ses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary and other allied 
zl ils which contain over 1,000 beds, provi full instruction for the Degree 
“so Joma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and tor the Diplomas in 
public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and Pharmacy, 
. There ire Halls of Residence both for Men and Women Students. 


value of £100, 
are 


ships, each of the 
nen Medical Students and ther 
Medical School. 

, will be forwarded on application 


‘dical Schol: 





_ in addition to two Entrance Me \ 
ial Entrance Scholarships are open to W 
3ntrance Scholarships tenable in the 
| information as to Courses ol Study, Fees, &c 
REGISTRAR. 














and @olleges. 
SEAFORD. 


Schools 
SCHOOL, 


irls’ 
DOWNS 





Gee eh 
| H E 
Head-Mistress: Miss 
xdern History, 

Brac ing air from 

MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding School 


for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain air. 


LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Somerville College, Oxford. 
Downs and sea. 








DENTRE 





Large playing-tields Excellent health record. Small farm attached to the School. 
In A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 





Examinations of the Public Schools ; o 
Principals The Misses SALES 
TINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SURREY. 
Good educ 


L 


HINDHEAD, 


Bracing climate. ation. 








R 
Ui. 


EGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL 
} 


HEAD-MASTERS 


M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation; 400 acres 


of woodland and playing fields on the 


Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the 
For fuller particulars of : 

















Be al. Misi1 ress: 1 Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
QT. “MICHAEL’S BOGNOR. 
s WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
a ___ Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady War‘en. 
HALL, B AN SI EAD, has a branch Nchool 


TARRATTS 
JT for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic 





























of the Pentland Hills. 
swimming, etc. 


slopes Work-hop, 


museum, tennis courts, 


UPPER SCHOOL, 
PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Universities and all Prelim. Exams, 
Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 
Kdinburgh, or to the Head-Masters. 


CRAIGEND 


r:bove 
17 Rutland Street, 





\H 


E THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER, 
OF Greenhithe, 
Kstablished 


Kent, 
1862, 





Chairman: Right Hon. Loxp Incucapr, G.C.M.G., &e, 
Vice-Chairman; Adniiral The Hon, Sir E, FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &ce. 
For the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year's sea-service for qualified Cadets, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years, Moderate term 
Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N, (under a special scheme of 
entry) also in the R.N.R. 
For Ilustrated Prospectus apply— 
THE SEC . TARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
ondon, E.C. 3. 
ING'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 


Ke 


School on the Woodard an. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial car Chapel, Laboratories, Swiniming ath, 
O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum, Yr r Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





| Boarders, 
mercial subjects, 


wva. 


ARNARD 


Eastern 
beautiful district. 230 
Engincering and Com- 
School for younger 


CASTLE SCHOOL (North 
School), BARNARD CASTILE Healthy and 

70 Day-Boys, Special Classes for Agricultural, 
Moderate and inclusive Preparatory 
For pro spectus ap ply to the Bursar. 


County 


fees, 


























































































































i grounds with golf, |r ue. EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
G H iP | E c. a | of Junior and Senior Schools, These provide cducation for boys fram 
H ! OXHEY LANE , WATFORD. | five years of age till they enter for the Army, Universities, &c. Loarding 
Princival—Misa WALLIS. House Master, E, Sparham, b.A.(Hons.), Cante (College Blue, ‘ket and 
> R + | Sel 4 ‘Gi | Pek “ Watford 616.” Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing cli in the 
—- ragepentecmienes alee ie nie country.—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 
T NT WORT H. Edinburgh, i 
SOURNEMON TH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, |W LIZABE'TH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Chairman : Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. | 4 FOUNDED 1563 
; yg Miss wt ge ; U.A., oy 9 | — For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
The Sche stands in its own grounds oi ) acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. | - ————_————— — a 
Enti larships. | ¢ \HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. | / Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G S (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
Bournemouth ¢ Collegiate Schools, Ltd. | £25 35. 10d, per term.—All applic ations to the HEAD- MASTE R'S SECRETARY. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHUR( ‘H OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, | B SLMONT, WESTCOTT, DORKING. Prepara tory School 
S YARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, ; | - ie Boge on, ie Surrey Hills. Vacancies in Septemb a 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, BEADLE SY COUR 1 Mitcheldean, Glos. <7 1 Is S87. <A 
oar rar per . wi . Tei | school combining general education wich agricultural and other practical werk, 
1-¥ ress Miss pis 4 Oo! \ szics ripos . ¢ m 
istr fiss MA See FOS LA. (T.C.D.). Classical Triy ’ | Sp cial attention to de isate and backward boys. Apply SECRETARY, _ 
} Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
. wWailable for Clergy daughters fullilling conditions of the Foundation | Highly qualified staff, Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, Fine 
‘o the Universities buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
e.. he HEAD-MISTRESS - Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0,.T.C, Fees £51, Liutrance 
: . ‘ . 74% “—— Sehe ships ( yy) ‘ UND M . ead-Master 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING,  W. 5 | Scholarships, March—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Ma aie 
i EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public School ~ offering 
Principal—Miss PARK] R M.A } exceptional advantages to Boys intended for a University career, Advanced 
rding School for th Dauchters Gentlemen Special attention to | Courses, Classics, and Mathematics. Recent Open Scholarship successes at Oxford. 
yes English Art Musi Large grounds Fees, £105 to £120 a year. Valuable Leaving Scholarships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football, Fee 
laughters, £105 a year, £95 per annum, Reduction for sons of Clergy Poke 
~ANSD OW NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SC HOOL i iad a or ae a eae eae 
d ° . * 
J FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER, Vribate ‘Cuition, X&c. 
sical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin Thorough education on modern lines | ?TAAINIL DP Tourer oe ES SRN BMA 1 
4 on y ired for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, | ial #4 \MMERING Sucec sfully lreate d. Re t ide ntand Da ily Lag ils. 
tition Overlooking the bay Giood garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, | h Write Mr. A ©, SCHNELLE, 119 Hiord Cour Lansions, C.1, Est 905, 
ck ALL ~ SCHOOL. CHISLEHURST, KENT. | | (THILDR LEEN’S Hoste As; Mitre, Pack House Bch chil ldren under- 
FOUNDED 1850 j NX taken. Miss . Bettison, Ass, Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon, 
Principals { Mies BRENDA SIGHTING ‘ALE, M.A., London. Schola istic Agencies. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS iat CHROOLS so0o8 BOYS AZzD Giniss 
C 
(Resident only.) Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM: 
House stands in 100 acres of md, 11 miles from London, CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW SRD BOYS FOR 
eee See ee es SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
LANGUAGES ul ART Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
_ LECTURES 3 WELL-KNOWN PR on. a | and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, wit%e pleased to AID 
hee Cros by-on-Eden,  ¢ umberland. School for | rapes TS by sending (free of charse) or s a _ — ton! prog 
4d Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Exceptional | OEE Oe ee ee ee ae ee a 
vantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method), Dairy and poultry tarming | J. & J, A oe Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C, 4, 
LOO ace Farm produce provided—cream, butter, « Six qualified Mistresses. | Telephone: Central 505: 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, | DVICE AB@GUT QSCEOOLSES, a t 
‘TERSEY LADIES” COLLEGE.— Boarding and Day School.— | HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
@ Ir paration the University Examinations, Moderate fees. Climate specially DOMES! ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
itable for delicate or Colonial children,—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, s given iree of charge by 
————— MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
27TH ANNUAL EDITION, 36 Sackville Street, oe. W. ; crt a ge a Regent 4926, 
AT y ST ’ SC 8 Educational Agents, ‘stablished 1873, 
) A 7 0 N > LI O |} Ae H OOL Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
An aid to Part wate in the sel ction of Schools and Tutors, Principals in the country They will also be glad to supply full information about 
yee SvO, 2008 Fages. Frise 58... pomage Oe det = establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Leonomy, Secretarial Work 
ontains particulars with illu vations of Preparatory, Private and Public Schools 2 ’ » and Horticulture 
‘r Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science Physical | Agriculture NO CHAR i WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 
‘raining and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Tr ining and Dusincses Colleges, } - me viene eae cat a 
oe, 1{CHOOLS Information and caretully considered 
Advice also given, free of all charge. Ne) advice can be obtained fro 
I & J. PATON, Educational Avents, 143 & annon Street, London, | E.C, 4. TRUMAN &«& KNIGHTL EY, Lti., 

















Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 





(SOMMON Entrance Examination. Special Preparation. 12 
/ pipils. Absolute individual attention Miny successes, Healthy +iluation 
40 ft. above sea level, sandy soil. Own far.n, good food.—For prospectus and 
Particulars app'y R. J., c/o J. & J. PATON, Etucational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 





I OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmout h. with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEV ES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
“1 Old Bond Street, Loudon, W. 1, 





7 


holastic Agents, 


UTORS ee: 


who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, voc tional training, and all forms of 
. = occupation at home and abroad. ; i 
AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREE ER se 
LONDON, W.1, ’Phones: Gerrard - 


61 CONDUIT STREET, 














Authors, @ppetwriting, Wc. 





I 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
BON 


ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required, 


23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C, 4, 


iALD MASSEY, 
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85 IRONSIDE’S 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 


Pros pectus ou applic ation. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Lither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—W _ for partic ulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. Wc, 


BUREAU. 
TRAINING, 
73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague , London, 





UTHORS Wanted.—Poems, plays, novels, ¢ er ory stories. 
Kuown or unknown writers. — HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CO,, Ltp,, St, Leonard's 





Chambers, Bristol, Established 1919, 

| heer Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
I'd = to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, re: ul training. 
Illustrated booklet free. —Regent | Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W.1, 








FYYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—MSS. Is. per “1,000 

words, TESTIMONLALS—50 copies, 2s. 6d.; 100 copies, 4s. Accurate and 
prompt work,—Miss Nancy McFarlane(‘*C”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliif 07 -Sea. 
6 tg NG & Duplicating, 9d.per 1,000 words. M58 .& Plays, 

ete. Vrompt ant careful work assured.——Miss BETH, Tattinzstone, Ipssich, 
fp YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 wds. Carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity. 
Ii'egi! le writing spe ia ity, 2 0 testimonia’s, including Helen Matuers’, Estab, 

Expe tient 1) ping Co. (1), 6) Lower ¢ lapton Road, E, 5, 


"ey TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
1,000 wor's; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, Transiations, Duplicating, 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 5.W. 18, 








1909, 














Foreign. 
TILLA = BIENVENNE— LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDES, 
) SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of 
French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports. 


Highest references.—Principal, Miss RUFER, Es: ort trom Loncon, 








Gours, Xc. 


OoORLD TOUR 
A PARTY OF LADIES AND 
is being formed to visit 


INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, JAPAN, ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
and CANA dD A. 


Leaving London December 18th. 
For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to— 
EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., Australia House, Strand, London,W.C.2, 


W ORLD TOUR DE LU X E. 
Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWALIL, AMERICA, with 
N. S&S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd. 
Also Tour de Luxe to INDLA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 17th. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 5.E, 19 





DE LU 
GENTLEMEN 


TX E. 


\ 


Mr. 











FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 392. 


Gotels, Wydros, “Kr. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the Yr copie’ 8 Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 











P.R.HLA,, Ltd... S 


I 


A‘ eau TH HYDRO. residenis 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Masseur, Masseuse : 


George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 





enjoy 
Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. 
Telep.: 341, 





1 
lerms—July- 
Special terms quoted for permanen jes 


{UESTS Received in Private Country House. 
August from 4 gns, week, inclusive, 











for winter months,—DALGLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. "Phone: 
63 Bembury. 
Miscellaneous. 
Y A RS ON’S PU RE ms 3 ORs 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 


Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
ror —— and particulars write 
LTER CARSON & SONS, London, 
Y 


OUR OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTU ME turned and retailored 
successfully. Deseriptive booklet and price m1 t.— Leveson’s Inv ~" le 
Co,, Dept. Sp. St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, "Phone : City 1170, We 
REAL 
COSTUMES, &e., 


sattersea, $.W. 11. 





me pair. 








SAVING.— WE TURN RUITS, aman 


guaranteed as new. Write for descriptive price list or send 





garments for free estimate, or we collect —-LONDON TURNING CU, (Dept. A,), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. 
NSIGHT into character of yourself, friends or enemies.—Send 











p.o. 2s, 6d., and <n handwriting, to“ GRAPHICUS,” Lox S., 17 Great 
Turnstile, Loudon, W.t 

TH’. E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free-—HENRY Bb, WARD, 657 Mortimer Street, 

London, W. 1. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver. 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8S. CANN & CO... 6A Market Street, Mauchester, Esta. 


YOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 
pleasant to use. Cleared them trom oheliicid Workhouse when Eb. Howarth, 
F.Z.8., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific reumedy.— Tins, Is, 6d., 
2s, Sd., os., post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield, or 
through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BUUT’S Brauches, 


1850, 





Hotel 














An excellent present for a child 


No shareholders 


Children’s Policy.” 


> 


ii The 


It provides now a life 


assurance which will become payable at 


death after age 25 at a low Premium 


sharing in large profits. 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and 


Manager 








No commission 








‘What’s Wrong with Marriage?’ 





= 


HHH 


Resident Physician (M.D.), | = 





cam yu 


This startling question was asked the other day by one of 
England’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D. 

Marriage, which ought to be the blessed siate far excellence, igs 
notoriously, in many fraught with disillusion, failure, 


Inst iy? 
all round. WHY? 
who fail in rink 
please, unbearably 
instances, they are none of these things. 
But, when entering matrimony, they were 
of things absolutely necessary to 
into calamity from which they might so easily have heen saved. 
Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS’ IGNORANCE and 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 
HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.” 
To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved by Dr. G, 
Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 
6/ ‘9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12 ed 
including <« ccimen copy of Heal 
Never before has so much vitally important 
presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine 


no wonder edition after edition of these illuminatin 


unhappiness 
Are those 
difficult to 


wicked, 
the vast 


particularly 


exceptionally 
selfish ? n 


majority of 


tragically IGNORANT 
be known, and pase they blundered 


th and i. ffi wey 
into rmation “been 
desire to help; 


heen called for. Were every engaged couple to read these guide- 
books, the Divorce Courts might take a long, long Vacation, 
‘he Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible 


and helpful. The best books of this 


sort which have come to our notice.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, ye 4. 
Speci n of _ jacine 5 Book Catalogue e¢ 
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THE FINEST COLLECTION 

BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOK 
IN THE COUNTRY 

is to be seen on the special floor devoted 

to Bookbindings. 

Buy yourstandard works and fine editions from us, 

and you will be sure of possessing books which will 

minister constantly to your sense of good taste. 


We have a department for Second-hand and 
Scarce Books. 


All the newest books on day of publication, 


Call or write for Catalogue 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 





When ordering 


THe BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


«“BLACKWOOD” 


' FOR SEPTEMBER. 
life CONTENTS. 
























By H. Eaden. 





‘ntrevaux. 
at ; Corresponde nt in Paris. By Sisley Huddleston. AND AFTER 
um Skeletta Recommissioned.—IV., V. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: 


By Isobel Jamieson. one . = 
y lsobel J The House of Lords : Its Great National Importance. | 


By the Right Hon. Sir JoHN Ross, Bart. 


| 
| 
From the Outposts.— , 
| = (the last Lord Chancellor of Ireland). 


° Beef.” By Captain J. Fitzpatrick. 
The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koravitch, 


the Imperial Russian Army. 
_ . : By Victor L. Whitechurch. 


Christianity and Bolshevism. 
By the Rev. Hucnu B. CuarmMan 
(Chaplain of the Savoy). 


The Bubble of Gaelic. By Periscope. Distances of the Stars. By Sir Frank Dyson 
‘Mieal By Katharine Keeling. | = (Astronomer Royal). 
eth. y ’ & = ar : q 
@ og 38 ndy By Stephon Gwynn. Love in Shakespeare. By Morton Luce. 
In Norma . Tales of Estonia. 


Musings without Method— 
The Renewed Domination of Ireland—Mr. Thomas 


By the Right Hon. Lorp ErRnNir, M.V.O. 
A Trollope Love Story and Mary Thorne 





: proposes to Violate the “ Treaty °—The British | z j By Micnar. Sapierr. 
Government Terrorised—As in Ireland, so in | ==] Rus in Urbe. By W. Howarp Haze.u. 
Russia—A Question of “ Honour *—The Inno- | 3 Wild Life in Siberia. By Bassett Dicsy. 
cence of Germany—Herr Lutz as a Conductor of Shoreditch. . . By Sypney K. Puevpes. 
Propaganda—The Government and Education. The Coming of the Franciscans to England, 1224. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s By EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 

Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s, yearly, or 15s. for The Races of Ireland. 


By Professor James A. LInpSAy. 
England and the Olympic Games. 


six months. 






WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 






























ion Edinburgh. London. By Sir Harry Perry Rosrnson, 
** Mechanicalised ’’ Armies. 
: By Major-General Sir Georcr Aston, K.C.B,. 
—_ | 5 Protection of Warships against Torpedoes. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir 8. EAkDLEY-WILMOT. 3 
9) THE The Sudan. By Arruur S. Merton. 5 
é Coal and Power. By Roxserr W. Dron 
is : (Professor of Mining, Glasgow University). 
: EB RO UND [ ABI E : The Diversity of British Agriculture. 
= By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
= The Philosophy of Beauty. 
A Quarterly Review of the Poktics of the sid By Goprrrey Locker LAmpson, M.P. 





British C mini oe F a 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER: CONSTABLE : _aenee we oe 3s. net. 
IMPERIAL DIPLOMACY. 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. RTT TR RRR 
THE LONDON CONFERENCES. 
LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN | 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS OF THE 
INDIAN NATIONALISTS, 
THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION, EDITOR'S NOTE. 
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mut 


ieee, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | 















































= Also. Articles , from Ag l nite i Kingdom, § anada,” 
= Pri ie Bf rer cony or ay 2i/-"per Pid Yor ye vom ol ae Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
Canada $5 or , India ‘k 5 p.a., unless it is preferred to pay will recetve regularly their Iliustrated Announcement List. 
in sterling ost fre | | 
btained throuyh all Booksellers, Raikway Bookstalls, and at | SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. § | AFTER THE VERDICT 
'f} By ROBERT HICHENS. 7s. 6d. net, 
|f| “The finest thing that has yet come from him.... 
The Mr. Hichens has given us the book of the season.” 
Daily Mail. 
FORTNIGH I L y REVIEW. | “,.. So powerful and so absorbing a story.” 
CONTENI ‘TEMBER, 1924. Daily Telegraph. 
, = > f > ri ing an 10 “f oO ] [ - 
iE DRAMA, THE THEATRE, AND THE ptboon One x er most gripping and powerful novels of the 
DiaALOGUE BETWEEN BERNARD SHAW AND ARCHILALD HENDERSON. season. - Daily Expre sS. 
SEPH CONRAD. : By G. Jean-Aurry. 
THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM SOLVED 2 By Joun Bure NAME THE WOMAN 
SOME NOTES ON THE INDON CONFERENCE. ; ee . ans 
nigcrysitepediae iether tcigy See By MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of “The 
AUL = re By —— W. Downs. Lightning Conductor.” 7s. Od. net. 
— ET ( Sy ** AuGcua.” . * en ° . 
SUL IAL REFORM AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT. : The story of the triumph of a girl’s love in an equivocal 
eA By Str J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. situation. 
THE NATIONALISTS OF SOUTH AFRIC \ as 
Pee By Lievt.-Cor. H. M. Meyer, C.B.E., os: M.G., M.P. 
REUNION: DEADLOCK OR HOPE ? By J. W. Poynter. AUCTION BRIDGE DO’ S AND DONT’S S 
HE PROBLEM OF CROATIA. By Dupiey Heatucore. 
THE REAL “ DAME AUX ( AMELIAS.” By Francis Grispie. By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. F'cap 8vo. 3s. net. 
a palate TION OF THE CANCER PROBLEM, By J. tiris Barker. This is a practical book based upon experience in play 
THE STORY OF WOMAN, VY. By W. Lb. Georce. Sis a pr al DOOK hase On experience na} 
CURRENT LITERATURE, By S. M. Ets. | rather than upon theory. It tells what to do and what to 


. - | avoid in a simple and direct manner. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
A BOOK_FOR_ ALL GOLFERS 


OOKS.—Wilde’s Dorian Gray, First Hlustrated Edit., 13/-+ 
B Desmond, “tread of ent oh = 61. ; gO a oar ag is, : THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 





















Jowett’s Plato, 1892, 5 vols., £6 6s George Moore Versus Frank Harris, private ly | 
] ited, 1921, £3 38.: Memoirs Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine Portraits and | CADDY-BAG 
Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 4s.;° Seardsley, Early aud Later Work, 2 vols., By “STANCLIFFE,” Author of “Golf Do's and 
£4 4s Lawrence and Dighton French Line Engravings, 18th Century, only y, om” ~ ) »s 6d : 
15) done, 1910, 2 vols., £10 10s.; Strickland’s Dictionary of Irish Artists, 2 vols., | Dont’s. ] cap Ovo, zs. Od. net. 
*2 2s.; Lord Hamilton's Elizabethan Ulster, new copy, 68. 9d., pub. 16s.; Rupert 
Brwoke s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Maupassant’s Novels, complete IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND 
in English, 10 vols., £3; Green's History English People, 4 vols., 1877, £3 33.—H, Selatan P= 
LAKER’S Great Booksh« p, John Bright Street Birmingham, : By H. 5. MASSINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ey, : a, A book of the English countryside, its villages, birds, 
eee oe Ce ee ee ee a flowers, prehistoric remains and landscape. 
IF ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced in obt a copy of THE I 











cate with the “Publis he r. As a pre- 


Se tale a | METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ = CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 


MACASSAR OIL | UAE eres acnghtal com 


bination of crisp flak 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 


Macte only by 
CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 








which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 























VISLOK by the AUTOMATIC ACTION of LOCKING with an 
Ordinary Spanner makes THREE LOCKS which are 


Interdependent whereby you get Certainty, Permanency, Security, Reliability of Lock. 






EIGHT YEARS IN 
PRACTICAL USE 


TESTIMONIALS FROM USERS 
CONFIRMING ALL CLAIMS 
MADE 





Safety Triple Lock Nut in the World 
{ty tom 


THOUSANDS OF 
REPEAT ORDERS 
WITHOUT CANVASSING 


SATISFACTION 
AND SECURITY 
ALL THE TIME 


Sold by all ironmongers and a or “ Safety First ’’ Booklet post 
Garages. mn vans — 7 free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 
Fatented in Chief Countries of the World. ¢in. to 4 inches. Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 


—— 








London: Printed by W. Sreatcut anv Sons, Ltv., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by ine Srectator, Lrp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 
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